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LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES: OLD 
WESTMINSTER. 

I have just been reading Fifty Years of my 
Life, by George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle, and, 
incommon I believe with all who have done so, 
have been greatly delighted, more especially with 
those parts of which I recognized the truthfulness 
by the recollections which they awakened in me. 
Nor was my interest in the book at all diminished 
by the fact that I had previously heard some of 
the incidents which are recorded in it, and some 
which are not, told by the noble author's own lips. 
This latter fact led me to call Lord Albemarle’s 
attention to one or two points connected with the 
neighbourhood from which I am writing, and 
which he left upwards of sixty years since, during 
which thousands of acres, which were then noted 
(to use Strype’s words) “for supplying London 
and Westminster markets with asparagus, arti- 
chokes, cauliflowers, and musk melons, and the 
like useful things that the earth produces,” have 
been transformed into a fashionable suburb, first 
christened Cubitopolis and now known as Belgravia. 
What wonder, then, if Lord Albemarle’s memory 
should mislead him as to one or two old land- 
marks, when I, who saw them obliterated, can 
scarcely trace their whereabouts or know what 


“Square. 


My suggestions, which only touched upon two 
or three changes of this nature, reached Lord 
Albemarle too late to be of any use, the last sheets 
of his third edition having just been sent to press ; 
and, with his characteristic good nature, he urged 
me to send them to “N. & Q.” So here they are. 
It was the noble lord’s good fortune to have been 
educated at Westminster School. It is my one 
regret with regard to my early life that I was not ; 
for, as I might say with Goethe, 
* Auch Ich war in Arcadien geboren.” 

I should very probably have had that good fortune 
but for the school’s reputation for excessive flogging 
and fagging, which made my kind mother success- 
fully resist her only child being placed under one 
to whom, as we learn from these amusing memoirs, 
might well be applied, with a “slight variation,” 
what Pope said of his namesake,— 

“ Hard words and flogging, if your master's Page.” 

Lord Albemarle’s recollections of the little 
World at Westminster (the paper published under 
that title was somewhat after our author's time) 
are very interesting, and of course include many 
references to Tothill Fields—a fine old name, which 
is now, I grieve to say, euphemized into Vincent 
Dean Vincent was a ripe scholar and 
worthy man, who, if consulted, would never have 
consented to this change, but would probably 
have spoken in the spirit which led good Dean 
Turton to tell me how pleased he was, when made 
Dean of Westminster, to find himself connected 
with one of our old Toot Hills. It would have 
gladdened the heart of Jacob Grimm to have heard 
that kindly scholar discourse about the ancient 
Theuth, or Thoth, to whom the invention of letters 
was formerly ascribed. I wonder how many Toot 
Hills, or Tothills, are now left in England ! 

It is in his curious references to this locality, 
its celebrated inhabitants and its surroundings, that 
the few slight oversights of the noble reminiscent 
occur. 

When he “boarded at, Mother Grant's” the 
Westminsters, as now, went “up Fields” to play 
cricket ; but then “ Fields” was only separated 
from the rest of the open by a dry ditch. There 
was in the north-west corner, opposite to the 
present police court, the “ Duck,” afterwards known 
as the King’s Scholars Road. But, besides a cricket 
ground for the Westminsters, “ Fields” was the 
scene of many a bull-bait and many a fight—not 
between Westminsters (their encounters always 
took place in the “Fighting Green” in the Cloisters), 
but between professional pugilists, though some- 
times between the Westminsters and the Scies. 
At Easter and Whitsuntide, Gooseberry Fair was 
held “ up Fields” ; and lastly, as we read (i. p. 326), 
“these same backslums were honoured with the 
presence of the most gorgeous of monarchs, and on 
the most gorgeous day of his reign—the corona- 
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Some few years ago I was weak enough to give 
a lecture on “ Old Westminster” to our poor people 
and the children of our schools. Of course my 
parson friends and personal friends were very 
civil to me on my success; but what really 
gratified me was learning the pleasure which the 
recollections I called up had awakened in some of 
the old crones who were present, and who were 
overheard saying to one another, “ Lawk now, Mrs. 
Jones, so it was now, wasn’t it?” So, on reading 
Lord Albemarle’s book, I felt just as Mrs. Jones 
did, especially with respect to this little episode of 
George IV. visiting Tothill Fields. 

This I knew at the time, but it was then 
kept so quiet that, until I read this account of it, 
I was inclined to think it as utterly unknown as 
if it had never happened :— 

“IT need hardly mention,” says Lord Albemarle (vol. i. 
p. 526), “ that while the sound of trumpets and firing of 
canon announced that the newly crowned king was 
receiving the homage of the nobles of England in West- 
minster Hall, there were assembled outside its walls 
large multitudes of his liegez, who were expressing, by 
hooting and yells, their indignation that the Queen Con 
sort had not heen admitted to her share of the pageant. 

* This feeling had so increased towards the evening 
that the king was told, if he attempted to return to the 
palace by the ordinary route, he would run the risk of 
being torn in pieces by the mob. 

‘To avert this danger it was suggested that Tothill 
Fields would be the safer way home. But who knew 


anything of a region of such ill repute’ Who but my | 
echoolfellow, De Ros, then a lieutenant of Life Guards, | 
ind forming that day one of His Majesty's escort! To | 


him was consigned the pilotage of the royal cortéye ; | 
inder his guidance it proceeded up Abingdon Street, 
long Millbank, through the Halfpenny Hatch and the 
Willow Walk, leaving the ‘Seven’ Chimneys on its 
right. It next arrived at Pive Fields, now Eaton Square, 
wssed through Grosvenor Place, and by Constitution 
Hill to the back entrance of Carlton Palace, which they 
id not reach till eleven o'clock at night.” 


Before noticing the two topographical errors in 
h ing pe sage, which I have marked in 
italics, one word as to the popular feeling on 
George LV.’s coronation day. 1 have no doubt 
hat in many parts of the metr polis it was as] 
Lord Albemarle de ribes it. Lut the queen’s | 
i ious conduct in trying to gain admission to 


torevo 


Abbey was disapproved by large masses of the 
spectators. I was in a gallery erected in St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard, just opposite to the 
Sessions House, when she passed. I had, from 
the corner of Parliament Street, seen her entrance 
into London amidst the shouts of the people. I 
was strongly opposed to her, but I was deeply 
pained at the reception she met with on that Coro- 
nation morning. Whatever were her errors, she 
was a queen and a lady, and the groans and hisses 
she then met with pained and disgusted me ; and, 
I should say more, those signs of disapprobation 
were met by very few counter cheers. In the 
evening I saw, in Abingdon Street, Great George 
Street, and the Birdcage Walk, many amusing 


incidents too long to tell here, but none indicative 
of any ill feeling on the part of the public, either 
towards the king personally or to those who had 
assisted at the day’s proceedings. 

The key to Lord Albemarle’s mistake is to be 
found in a passage a page or two before that 
which has just been quoted, where he says, “Lead- 
ing from Tothill Fields was a road called ‘The 
Willow Walk,’ which, terminating at the Half. 
penny Hatch, opened on to the Thames near to 
the spot on which Millbank Penitentiary now 
stands.” Now the “ Halfpenny Hatch ” led from 
Tothill Fields on to Millbank, about a hundred 
feet south of the Penitentiary wall, partly through 
a market garden and partly through a walk 
bordered on each side by a filthy ditch edged with 
stunted willows, and it came out by the Ship 
public-house, of which the landlord was named 
Gulston ; and the line of the old Halfpenny Hatch 
is to this day marked by a row of miserable cot 
tages, still called * Gulston’s Cott ioe 8.” whi h lead 
to Ponsonby Place, and so on to Millbank ; and 
as the name of mine host of the Ship is preserved 
in the cottages, so when his hostel was pulled 
down to make a carriage-way access to Vauxhall 
Bridge, his hostel, the Ship, was removed to Mill 
bank Row, where it has been moored ever since. 

Now, the “ Willow Walk” which George IV, 
drove through on July 19, 1821, and which pro- 
bably had never before been visited by rr r uly, 
unless, perhaps, by the merry monarch on a visit 
to old Madame Gwynn at h 
Houses, occupied the site of Warwick Street 
running south-west by west from “ Fields,” beir 
in fact, a continuation of Rochester Row, and end- 
ing at the “ Monster Tea Gardens,” which were 
on the site of the old garden of the monastery 
hence its name), and had on one side the remains 
of its ancient wall. 

The Willow Walk was wide enough for two 
carriages to pass. It was flanked on each side by 
a filthy ditch, the filth hidden by the duck-weed, 
ind on each side of the ditch a thick row « f poll 
willows ; and about half way along on the lef 
side, going towards “The Monster,” stood the 
tumble-down hovel in which poor Slender Billy, 
whose melancholy story is well told by Lord Albe- 
marle, provided dog fighting and badger baiting 
for the lovers of those sports. 

But, though wide enough for a carriage, it was 
never so used, being blocked at either end by 
a very primitive stile, namely, two large trunks of 
trees laid lengthways, and supported each on three 
or four short stumps, and so overlapping each 
other that only foot passengers could pass through 
the narrow opening. 

The road by which the king returned to Carlton 
House—and if the state of public feeling had some- 
thing to do with its selection, the crowded state 
of Parliament Street, George Street, and the Bird- 
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cage Walk, which were crammed with carriages, 
might well have had some influence—was through 
Abingdon Street to Millbank, down the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road (the bridge was opened in 1816), and 
over the Sewers Bridge to the Willow Walk, thence 
over the wooden bridge at Chelsea, and, as I under- 
stood, down Belgrave Place, past the Queen’s 
Riding School, as it was called, and into St. 
James’s Park at Buckingham Gate. 

In coming down Vauxhall Bridge Road the king 
passed on his right hand the old pest-houses, known 
as the Five Chimneys, not ‘Seven Chimneys.” The 
site where they stood was, till very recently, known 
as Five Chimney Court, but is now changed into 
Douglas Gardens. The spot is memorable for one 
thing which may interest Lord Albemarle. Coombes, 
the renowned champion of the Thames, whose 
monument in Brompton Cemetery attracts almost 
as much attention as that of another champion, 
Jackson, was born in one of the group of those 
tumble-down houses (of which I have a pretty 
pencil drawing) known as the Five Chimneys. 

Wituiam J, Troms. 

P.S.—Of the three notabilities connected with 
Tothill Fields mentioned by Lord Albemarle, 
Slender Billy, Mother Hubbard, and Caléb Bald- 
win, I knew only the last, unless I may be per- 
mitted to add his celebrated bull, of whom I have 
heard many stories to show that “ out of the ring ” 
he was not only the best tempered but the most 
high principled bull that ever lived. 


EGYPTIAN OBELISKS: CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLES. 

As there would now seem to be some prospect 
that one, at least, of those celebrated relics of 
remote antiquity, popularly known as Cleopatra’s 
Needles, is about to be transplanted from the 
neighbourhood of Egyptian Alexandria to the 
Thames Embankment in London, some remarks 
on the early history and present localization of 
those monuments of early art, and on those which 
have already crossed the seas, may not prove un- 
interesting. There were originally two of those 
monoliths bearing that name, and these continue 
to be still among the striking objects distinguishing 
the once magnificent city of ancient Alexandria, 
which Strabo, the eminent Greek geographer, 
born about sixty years B.c., visited and described. 
These obelisks were originally erected at the city 
of Baal, in Syria, dedicated to the worship of the 
Sun as a deity. The city was afterwards styled 
Heliopolis by the Greeks, and is still celebrated 
for its ruins as Baalbec. The monoliths stood 
in front of a temple, but were brought to Egypt, 
in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, by the 
Romans, and set up in front of the Temple of 
Cesar, called the Cvesarium. Other accounts 
assign the erection of this temple to Cleopatra, to 


commemorate the birth of her son, Ciesarion, of 
whom Julius Cesar was the reputed father, which 
would explain its traditional appellation. The two 
monoliths were both formed of the red granite of 
Siene, sometimes called Thebaic stone ; one is 
standing, but the other has fallen, and is reported to 
have been fenced round by the proprietor of the 
sandy soil on which it rests, The standing obelisk 
is described as 71 ft. high, the prostrate one as 66 ft. 
high ; the diameters of the base of both are the 
same, 7 ft. 7in. The fallen obelisk was given by 
Mohammed Ali, when Pacha of Egypt, to England, 
and the offer has been repeated by the present 
Khedive, who will probably overcome very sum- 
marily the show of resistance made to its removal. 

Long prior to the gift of the Pacha, Major-Gen. 
the Earl of Cavan, when in command of the Eng- 
lish army in Egypt, prior to its evacuation of that 
country, caused the following inscription to be 
engraved on, or attached to, the pedestal of one 
of Cleopatra’s Needles, probably on that now 
standing :— 

“In the year of the Christian era 1798, the Republic 
of France landed on the shores of Egypt an army of 
40,000 men, commanded by their most able and success- 
ful General Buonaparte. The conduct of the General, 
and the valour of the troops, effected the entire sub- 


jection of that Country ; but, under Divine Providence, 


it was reserved for the British nation to annihilate their 
ambitious designs: their Fleet was attacked, defeated, 
and destroyed in Aboukir Bay, by a British Fleet of 
equal force, commanded by Admiral Lord Nelson. Their 
intended conquest of Syria was counteracted at Acre by 
a most gallant resistance under Commodore Sir Sydney 
Smith ; and Egypt was rescued from their dominion by 
a British army, inferior in numbers, but commanded by 
General Sir Ralph Abercromby, who landed at Aboukir 
on the 8th of March, 1801, defeated the French on 
several occasions, particularly in a most decisive action 
near Alexandria, on the 21st of that month, when they 
were driven from the Field, and forced to shelter them- 
selves in their Garrisons of Cairo and Alexandria, which 
places subsequently surrendered by Capitulation. To 
record to future ages these events, and to commemorate 
the loss sustained by the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who was mortally wounded on that memorable day, is 
the Design of this Inscription, which was deposited here 
in the year of Christ 1802, by the British Army on their 
evacuating this country, and restoring it to the Turkish 
Empire.” 

The removal of the fallen obelisk to England 
was contemplated by Lord Cavan, who endeavoured 
to raise it; but on the design being abandoned 
various British and Turkish coins were deposited 
within the pedestal of that which stood erect, and 
covered by a marble slab, which bore the above in- 
scription. On both obelisks are some hieroglyphics, 
but they are believed to be of very questionable 
origin and antiquity. 

The most striking monumental relic in the 
vicinity of Alexandria is the celebrated Corinthian 
column known as Pompey’s Pillar. It consists of 
a capital, shaft, base, and pedestal, the total height 
being 98 ft. 9in., the shaft being 73 ft., the cir- 
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eumference 29 ft. Sin., and the diameter of the 
eapital being 16 ft. Gin. It was long supposed to 
have been erected by Julius Cesar to commemorate 
his victory over Pompey at Pharsalia; but the 
now generally received opinion is, that it records 
the taking of Alexandria by the arms of Diocletian 
in A.D. 296, which is apparently proved by a Greek 
inscription in honour of that emperor, which was 
first discovered and deciphered by the English 
when their army was in occupation of Egypt. 
The column stands on elevated ground, about 
a mile from Alexandria; and in the Travels of 
Edward D. Clarke, LL.D., pt. ii. sec. 2, London, 
1814, fronting the title-page, may be seen an 
engraving of the pillar, also showing the mode 
by which some British seamen from the fleet 
ascended to the capital. They had flown a kite 
over the column with a rope attached to it, and 
having made that fast to the upper part of the 
pillar, they then raised themselves up hand over 
hand (to the vast amazement of the natives), as 
sailors had been accustomed to do on board our 
sailing ships of war. We learn from Sir Robert 
Wilson’s History of the British Expedition to 
Egypt, London, 1803, p. 220, that “at the base 
of the pedestal was an aperture, made by the 
Arabs, who, in the hopes of finding money buried 
underneath (the only idea attached by them to the 
admiration of Europeans), endeavoured to blow 
up the column.” After briefly describing the 
means adopted of raising themselves to the capital, 
so peculiarly characteristic of the spirit of enter- 
prise and daring for which the British seamen of 
those days were so pre-eminently distinguished, 
the same author proceeds to state :— 


“ From several grooves and pieces of iron found by a 
party of English sailors, who, in order to drink a bowl 
of punch, ascended to the top,...scarcely a doubt can 
remain of a statue having been formerly erected there, 
and Septimus Severus is supposed to have had that 
honour.”—P, 221. 


There are no less than eleven Egyptian obelisks 
in Rome: 1, the obelisk of the Vatican; 2, that 
of S. Maria Maggiore ; 3, that of the Lateran ; 
4, that of the Piazza del Popolo ; 5, that of the 


Piazza Navona ; 6, that of the Piazza della Min- | 


erva; 7, that of the Pantheon; 8, that of the 
Monte Cavallo ; 9, that of the Triniti de’ Monti ; 
10, that of the Monte Citorio; 11, that of the 
Monte Pincio, irrespective of a small one on the 
grounds of the Villa Mattei, on the Celian. They 
were all brought from Egypt by successive Roman 
emperors as memorials of their triumphs, but to 
Pope Pius V. is due the honour of having been 
the first who applied them, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to the adornment of the modern city. De- 


scriptive particulars may be seen under the title | 
“ Obelisks,” in Murray’s Handbook of Rome. 

The obelisk known as the Luxor, which now 
adorns the Place de la Concorde in Paris, was 


erected by Sesostris, p.c. 1350, and was pre- 
sented to France by Mohammed Ali at the same 
time that he gave one of Cleopatra’s Needles to 
England. Its height is 74 ft. 4 in., and its base 
7 ft. G in., its weight being 240 tons. It derived 
its name from the southern quarter of ancient 
| Thebes, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt, 
which city stood on both banks of the Nile. The 
obelisk and another similar one are said to have 
been erected before its principal entrance. The 
Luxor was brought over while Louis Philippe was 
King of the French, and placed in 1836 on its 
present site. It forms, with its hieroglyphics, a 
source of pride to the Parisians ; and if the pro- 
mised Cleopatra’s Needle shall prove not to have 
been damaged or disfigured by time, by weather, 
or by its fall, that obelisk may yet become one of 
our many metropolitan attractions, W. B. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Ow A Passace 1x “Antony AnD CLEoparra,”— 
Casar. ‘ If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 

Call on him for’t : but to confound such time 

That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 

As his own state and ours,—’tis to be chid 

As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 

And so rebel to judgment.” 

Antony and Chopatra, Act i. se. 4, 1. 25, &e. 

Such is the text in the Globe. teferring to the 
last clause, it has been observed that “ boys” are 
not “mature in knowledge”; consequently, to 
rate them for pawning their “experience to their 
present pleasure” would be unjust. And so 
Hanmer (who is generally followed) read thus :— 
** As we rate boys, who, 7mmature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience,” Kc. 
But this involves another difficulty of sense, equal 
to the first, viz. that if boys are “ 
knowledge” they cannot possess any “ experience” 
to pawn, nor any “judgment” to rebel to. Mr. 
P. A. Daniel, in his admirable little book, Notes 
and Emendations of Certain Doubtful Passages in 
Shale speare, 1870, saw this, and corrected the sen- 
tence accordingly, thus :— 

He's to be chid, 

As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowledge, 

Pawns his experience to his present pleasure, 

And so rebels to judgment.” 
This construction, by making the clause “ As we 
rate boys” parenthetical, gives the sense required 
exactly. As Mr. Daniel remarks, “ Boys are not 
mature in knowledge, and cannot pawn experience, 
nor rebel against judgment they do not possess; 
| but Antony being so, and doing thus, is to be 
chidden as a boy.” The only objection to Mr. 
P. A. Daniel’s emendation is that it makes no less 
than five changes of the original text ; and to take 
such a liberty with one brief sentence is more than 
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any editor feels at liberty to do. But the same 
sense and construction may be obtained by making 
only one alteration, and that a very slight one— 
yiz., by reading “ They ’re” for “’Tis”—placing the 
parenthetical clause between dashes, and closing 
the first sentence with a note of exclamation after 
“ours,” thus :— 
“ But to confound such time 

That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 

As his own state and ours! They're to be chid — 

As we rate boys--who, being mature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 

And so rebel to judgment.” 
By this arrangement and pointing, it will be seen 
at once that “ As we rate boys” is to be construed 
as a parenthesis, and that “ who” has for its ante- 
cedent “they” of the previous line, viz., persons 
generally who do so-and-so, and does not in any 
way refer to “ boys.” This gives to the sentence a 
plain and logical meaning, with but very little 
change of the folio text. Keightley reads “ being 
immature” for “ being mature,” but this is worse 
than Hanmer’s, as it adds a surplus syllable to the 
line ; and both of them leave the sentence with the 
same difficulty as regards sense that it had before 
they attempted to amend it. J. C. 

Zanesville, Ohio, U.S. 


LAXXVI. (5 S. vii. 244, 283, 384. 


Mr. Lecis and myself are agreed in this, that | 
“fild” of the quarto is used antithetically ; but | 


we differ as to the antithet, which he asserts to be 
enough for him to assert and assume that “ filed ” 
and “ enfeebled ” are opposed. I think I know all 
the meanings which the four letters fi/ ¢, as form- 
ing a verb, have in Elizabethan literature ; and 
that which Mr. Lecis would, for the purpose of 
his own reading, force upon the verb is not among 
them. He says “filed” is “ polished up or made 
powerful,” as if they were alternative meanings of 
the word, or (otherwise) synonyms. In this way 
I could prove that any participle is the opposite of 
any other. In short, “filed” does not, and never 
did, mean “ made powerful,” nor had it ever any 
meaning that by any stretch of ingenuity could be 
made the antithet of “ enfeebled.” 

But and if this were not so, it is quite easy to 
show that the antithesis “ filled” and “ lacked ” is 
required here. Why did the poet (Shakspeare or 
his rival) want his patron’s encouragement to fill 
up his line, i.e. to furnish the matter of his verses ? 
Simply because he was writing of his patron and 
nothing else. In the first of the series of sonnets 
which allude to the rival poet, Shakspeare says 
(Ixxviii.) 


enfeebled,” and I to be “lacked.” It is not | 


So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse.” 

Now, here “assistance” means not “ filing,” but | 
countenance”; and the “ Muse” is the inspirer 


of the matter which monopolizes the foregoing 
sonnets. He goes on to say, that while his patron’s 
countenance mends the style of other poets, that 
patron is all his art and all his learning. But 
when the patron’s countenance did more for the 
rival, when it filled up his verses, as it had before 
filled Shakspeare’s, then our bard found his “ en- 
feebled” because they lacked the wonted matter. 
JABEZ, 
Athenzeum Club. 


Vis,” 2 Henry IV., Act ii. se. 4 (5" 8. 
vii. 423.)—The explanation of this expression by 
D. C. T. is identical with that of Dr. E. A. Mere- 
dith, V.P. Hist. Soc. of Quebec. It is in the 
Transactions for 1863, p. 43, article iii., “ Note on 
some Emendations (not hitherto suggested) in the 
Text of Shakspeare, with a new Explanation of an 
old Passage (read April 1, 1863).” JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


There should be no difficulty about the true 
meaning of this word. The word itself remains in 
our language in “ hue and cry.” It means clamour, 
and in Shakspeare it is employed for what we now 
call « “row.” Bracton says, *‘ Et si hutesinen vel 
clamorem de talibus audiverint, statim audito 
clamore sequantur cum familia et hominibus de 
terra sua” (lib, iii. tr. ii. e. 1). There are many 
other ¢ xunpk s of the word, but this one, I think, 
is suflicient. 


Sermons in Lampetu Liprary: Sr. 


| Scnoot Frast.—I beg leave to be allowed 


to return again* to the old sermons in the Arch- 
hishop’s Library, if, indeed, your readers are not 
already tired out with my prolixity. There are 
two sermons of which I wish to speak to-day :— 

1. Two Sermons Preached at the Assizes held at Lan- 

caster on Sunday, Aug. 27,1710. And at Several other 
Places. By Henry Richmond, Rector of Leverpoole, Xc. 
(Svo., Loudon, 1710. Press mark, 106, E. 12, art. 21). 
I frankly confess that I have not read the sermons, 
but I think the extreme candour of the preacher 
is worth noting. He tells us, on the title-page, 
that the sermons were preached at “ Several other 
Places” beside Lancaster; and on the back of the 
title he gives a list of no less than eight places at 
which the morning discourse was delivered, with 
the dates; whilst the afternoon sermon was 
repeated at no less than thirteen places. I should 
think that the author must have been a little tired 
after such iteration. 

2. A Sermon preach’d at the Cathedral-Church of St. 
Paul, on Monday, January 26, 1712/13, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Gentlemen Educated at St. Paul’s School. 
By John Leng, B.D., Rector of Bedington in Surrey. 
Publish’d at the Request of the Stewards (4to., London, 
1713. Press mark, 106, D. 4, art. 12). 


[* See ante, p. 401.] 
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After the title is a dedication, “To my Honoured 
Friends and School-Fellows the Stewards of the 
St. Paul’s School Feast,” &c., with the names of 
the eight stewards. Upon this I wish to ask how 
long the custom of preaching this anniversary 
sermon in the cathedral was observed. In 
Knight's Life of Colet, edit. 1823, p. 376, we are 
told that 
“the first general meeting or feast of the scholars was 
on S. Paul's Day, 1660, or year following. In the year 
1664 it was intermitted till 1674, four years after the 
new school was erected; then revived again, and con- 
tinued till 1679, when it had again an unhappy chasm 
till 1699, and some few years since: but now [the first 
edition was published in 1724], as it is again encouraged 
and promoted, it is to be hoped it will continue a lasting 
monument of gratitude, that cannot be more decently 
shown than in this way by those who have had the 
happiness of being educated in this school.” 
Was 171213, the date of this sermon, the date 
also of the revival of the feast, and, if so, how long 
did the celebration continue! Is there any list of 
preachers at the St. Paul’s School Feast? 

W. Srarrow Srvpsovy. 


Staye anp Proverss.—Half a column of the 
Times some time since was occupied with an article 
on slang, which, as it may perhaps be copied again 
into other papers, deserves a few remarks. The 
writer does not seem to have any definite idea of 
what constitutes “slang,” and appears to include 
under that term proverbs and quaint or old- 
fashioned words. Probably all right-minded per- 
sons dislike slang expressions, but few, if any, 
would think of calling proverbial phrases slang. 
The writer quotes two specimens of American 
slang, which he praises as more witty than English 
slang, namely, “ He bets his bottom dollar on it” 
and “ He dies in his boots.” Now, these are both 
old proverbial sayings; in essence they are not 
American, neither are they slang, according to the 
usual acceptation of the term. Slang words are 
words misapplied, so as to have either no real 
meaning or an incorrect one. They are cant words 
which convey no sense, or else an incorrect one, to 
the uninitiated hearer. Thus, “Flare up” was a 
favourite slang expression forty years ago ; and it 
is slang now to speak of an “awfully” jolly song, 
a “stunning” rosebud, or a “ gorgeous” piece of 
brown paper. All such misapplied words are 
slang ; and though in a few rare instances, espe- 
cially amongst the American ones, slang words are 
expressive and original, so that they may fairly be 
adopted and recognized, yet, as a rule, they are no 
real additions to our language. Expressions such 
as “tall” talk, for which no better or more telling 
words can be found, are perhaps fairly tolerable ; 
but to say I shall “tool” into town, in place of 
drive, is simply slang without excuse. It is not 


the words, but their misapplication which con- 
stitutes slang ; the use of proverbial expressions, 
quaint old terms, and hackneyed phrases is not 


slang, though often bad taste. Do not let us 
object to any old-fashioned vigorous expressions 
which are to the purpose, and call them slang ; 
but let all protest against “new-fangled” and un- 


meaning phrases, which have nothing but un- 
meaning and eccentric novelty to recommend 
them. Epwarp Sotty, 


A Myrnotocicat Papyrus at 
—In a pamphlet entitled Real Museo Borbonico : 
Officina de’ papirt descritta dal Canonico Andrea 
de Jorio, Napoli, 1525, Svo., pp. 92, three plates, I 
find, on pp. 75, 76, 2 foot-note, from which I copy 
the following paragraph :— 

“Sappiano gli amatori della mitologia che in uno de’ 
papiri attualmente fra le mani deg!’ interpreti vi si legge, 
come alcuni stimavano Agamennone essere |'Etere, 
Achille il Sole, Elena la Terra, Paride l’Aria, Ettore la 
Luna, e gli altri personaggi con simile analogia.” 

The existence of the papyrus alluded to seems to 
be unknown to students of comparative mythology 
in England, and to them its interest, to judge from 
the glimpse permitted, would be very great. Has 
a text of this mythological papyrus been printed? 
Frep. W. Foster. 


TemreLe Bar.—Threatened men, it is said, live 
long ; and similar longevity would seem to be the 
fortune of often denounced and long threatened 
structures. I find the following concerning the 
“ dear old Bar” in 8. Ireland’s Picturesque Views 
of the Inns of Court, published in the year 1800: 

“ As we are led to believe that this structure is ina 
short time to be demolished, and as we have remarked 
on the paucity of good entrances to either of the Temples, 
would it not be worthy of the attention of the benchers 
of these honourable societies to consider to what use this 
gate may be applied, so as to give publicity to the grander 
views of the Temple ! The value of it when estimated as 
old materials would not be great: it might be placed 
either as a foot entrance to the Inner Temple, opposite 
Chancery Lane, or near Mitre Court, in such a spot as 
to command a view of that grand area, the King’s Bench 
Walk.” 

The suggestion made by Ireland seventy-seven 
years ago might be found, even at the present day, 
a not wholly impracticable one. 

Greorce AvGustvUs SALA. 


“Tne tong Eveventu or June.”—I find this 
term is still applied to June 11, accompanied with 
the belief that it is a very long day, if not the 
longest. The origin of this expression, which 90 
strangely survives, must be, of course, referred 
back to a period prior to the change of style. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Nive Mey’s Morrice.—This game was not 
confined to out-door amusements, for on the stone 
benches in the cloisters of Chichester I have 
counted half a dozen of these “ Nine Holes,” 
where no doubt the choristers, undeterred by the 
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fear of Sherborne’s precular or the “old man of the 
yestry ” (whatever he was), played with marbles 
asmen the “meine” or set. I believe a similar 
liscovery was made at Westminster. 
Mackenzie E. C, Watcort. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., refers to them in his 
very interesting Notes on the Albey Buildings of West- 
minster, published last year.] 


Mueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
m family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Tue Promisep Lives or tue ARcHBISHOPS OF 
York.—In the preface to vol. iii. of the Lives of 
the Archbishops of Cante rbury Bentley & Son), 
Dean Hook, writing in December, 1864, says :— 

“When the prospectus of this work was first issued, it 

was announced that the history of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury would be followed by that of the Archbishops 
of York. Provision has been made for the carrying out 
of this design, even if the life of the present writer 
should not be spared to complete the work. With this 
purpose the publication of the Fusti Eboracenses ; or, 
Lives of the Archbishops of York, by Messrs. Dixon and 
Raine, will not interfere. Mr. Raine in his preface 
points out......that his work ‘does not profess to be a 
history of the Church of England, or any part of it. It 
has nothing to do with what are called “the times” of 
the archbishops or any of them’; but is ad clerum, not ad 
populum.” 
This is a distinct announcement, which, however, 
I find difficult to reconcile with the following 
passage in the preface to the second edition of 
vol. i. of the Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, written three years earlier than my first 
quotation, namely, in May, 1861:— 

“Tt has been objected to the plan of the present work 
that the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury cannot 
afford scope for a general history of the Church of Eng- 
land, because, it is alleged, it does not include the 
history of the Northern Province, or of each particular 
dioeese......In the history of the Primates of all England 
that of the Northern Metropolitan is included. Any 
special notice of the Archbishops of York or of the 
Suffragans of either Province is seldom required, and, 
when required, will be found either in the notes or in 
the appendix.” 

And the Dean goes on to argue that while each 
province and diocese has its own special history, 
like Scotland, Ireland, or each separate county, 
such history is of local and not general interest, 
and the Lives of the Archbishops of York therefore 
an unnecessary work! Surely the Dean, when he 
Wrote in 1864, must have forgotten what he had 
Written in 1861. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
explain the discrepancy? Nearly thirteen years 
have elapsed since Dr. Hook announced the arra nge- 
4 for the preparation of the Lives of the Arch- 
ishops of York, and more than one year has passed 


since his death, yet the promised work is still 


in nubibus. Is it known who was to write the 
book? Has any arrangement been made for the 
completion of Dr. Hook’s own work? His last 
volume is painfully hurried through, the lives of 
Laud and Juxon being most unsatisfactorily 
sketchy ; nor do any of the volumes contain the 
promised appendices. 
R. Mayer. 


Axprew Marvett a Botanist.—Upon what 
grounds was Marvell called a botanist?) The 
epithet is not one that would be looked for in 
poems which only show a poet’s knowledge of trees 
and flowers ; but it is apparently authentically 
used by the Rev. Robert Banks, Vicar of Hull, in 
a letter to Ralph Thoresby, dated Hull, April 14, 
1708, containing biographical details. The entire 
passage is as follows : “ Mr. Andrew Marvell, the 
poet and botanist, and sometime burgess in Par- 
liament for this town ” (Thoresby’s Correspondence, 
vol. i. p. 402). In the same letter there is mention 
made of the loss of the original copies of the cor- 
respondence of this distinguished man, a note of 
which may perhaps fitly be made in connexion 
with the present discussion on parish registers :— 

“T have spoke to Mr. William Skinner, who I find had 
not the curiosity to keep any of Mr. Marvell's valuable 
letters, but, as he tells me, gave them to the pastry-maid 
to put under pie-bottoms.” 

For this William Skinner, who was a connexion 
of the Mayor of Hull, 1664, and of Cyriac Skinner, 
Milton’s friend, see “N. & 2 3 S. xi. 12, 48, 
98; 4 S, iii, 144; Athen. Ovon., iii. 1119; 
Masson’s Milton’s Poet. Works, ed. 8vo., 1874, ii. 
304, seqy.; and Grosart’s Marvell, p. xxxiii. 

Joun E, 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


“Tue Crisis” Tracts. —These remarkable 
tracts, of which twenty are before me in a thin 
folio volume, are dated from January 21 to June 3, 
1775. I do not propose to review their politics, 
nor to quote the very strong language used by the 
writers, but only to ask if any of your readers 
know of any confirmation of the following state- 
ment, sent me by an American friend :— 

“ A Philadelphian in 1775 recorded in his diary regard- 
ing this publication, on April 22, that the news from 
London was that on March 7, at noon, the two Sheriffs 
and the Hangman attended at the Royal Exchange in 
order to burn a periodical called ‘ The Crisis,’ Xo. 3....... 
As soon as the fire was lighted before the Exchange it 
was immediately put out, and dead dogs and cats thrown 
at the officer.” 

And on May 7 the news was 

“that the printers of the piece called ‘ The Crisis’ were 
had before the Ministry on account of finding out the 
author, who, being interrogated and pressed hard, de- 
clared that one of the writers was the Duke of Gloucester. 
They immediately discharged them without any further 
confession.” 

Was there any truth in this doubtful old story? 
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Who wrote the twenty papers, some of which are 
signed “ Junius,” “ Casca,” &e. ? Esre. 


Lrwitation To tHe Bar.—Sir N. 
Wraxhall, in his Historical’ Memoirs, states in 
respect to Lord Erskine:— 

**Tt is curious to reflect that if he had been born one 

step higher, if instead of being the younger son of a 
Scotch earl, his father had been a marquis, he never 
could have been called to the Bar.” 
Is this so? I never heard of such rule, and cer- 
tainly believe, from a case within my own know- 
ledge, that if it ever was in force, it does not 
obtain now. 


Sccittnorre Famity.—I shall feel obliged by 
some information as to a family of this name. 
There is a monument in Normanton Church, near 
Wakefield, in this county, of one of the Silvester 
Smiths, who appears to have married a lady of 
this name, as he bears the arms on an escutcheon 
of pretence, Checky or and azure, « fess ermine. 
I have not met with the name in any of the 
heraldie dictionaries, and should like to know 
where the family was seated and whether it is 
extinct. The Mrs. Smith (née Sculthorpe) referred 
to above died in 1725, G. W. Tomson. 

Huddersfield. 


Wituiam Lonpoy.—I should be glad to know 
more of the foregoing than what is contained in the 
following, extracted from Quaritch’s Catalogue for 
1868 :— 

“William London. Catalogue of the most vendible 
Books in England alphabetically digested under heads, 
an Introduction to the Study of Books, and a supplement 
of new Books since August, 1657, till June, 1653. Sqr. 
sm. 8vo.,” Ke. 

“ This early work of bibliography, ‘ the like yet never 
performed by any,’ was written by a bookseller of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, but the introduction was for a long time 
attributed to Bishop Juxon.” 

The worthy bookseller has, I think, escaped the 
notice of all our local historians. 
Joun Craaas, 

Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


BRocKENBANK IN THE WAPENTAKE oF Sky- 
RACK, W. R. Yorxs.—Where was this situate? 
It is mentioned on a tablet, dated 1720, in Keighley 
Church. Artuvur J. BEAULANDSs. 

Durham. 


“Hicn Borvase.”—What is the meaning of 
this phrase, which occurs in the Reliquie Hearni- 
ane, vol. iii, p. 150 7— 

** August 20 (1734). Sunday (being the 18th) was the 
annual meeting of the High Borlase, but being the 
sabbath, the meeting was not held till yesterday, at the 
King's Head tavern, as usual in Oxford, when the com- 
pany was less than last year. They chose for their lady 
patroness Miss Anne Cope, daughter of Sir Jonathan 
Cope of Bruern. 

** August 26. Sir Thomas Sebright proposed this last 
High Borlace (sic) that Mr. Moseley, of ite College, 


might be admitted a member of the said Borlace, but he 
was rejected.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Curious Use or Worps.—Have any of your 
readers met with any of the following words used 
in the senses given ?— 

To Quid.—Used with reference to a child that 
sucks its food. Is cud pronounced quid in any 
part of England ? 

Palm.—I recently heard a countryman speak of 
the “ palm of a spade,” meaning the hollow of it, 
Is this common ? 

Pash.—This word is used by the old dramatists, 
Is it in use in any part of the country at the present 
day! It strikes me that as a child I used to hear 
the word posh in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
People would say, for instance, “ Don’t posh the 
foil so,” that is, poke it roughly or violently. Is 
posh used in any similar way ! 

Chammer (vy. and s.).—I have heard this used 
in the north of England, but not, until recently, so 
far south as Northamptonshire. Can it be one of 
the many Scotch corruptions from French which 
crept into the language about the time of Queen 
Mary? The French have the verb chamuiller, to 
bicker. 

Lumour.—Can any one give me the derivation 
of this word? [have only seen it used by one 
writer, Dante Rossetti. Atrrep T. Srory. 

Northampton. 


“ Patina.”—What is the origin of this term, as 
applied to the oxidized surfaces of old coins, &c.? 
It appears in some Italian dictionaries asa term 
for “ varnish.” 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Miss Martineav’s Essays.—In Mrs. Chap- 
man’s Memorials of Miss Martineau there is an 
extract from an “Essay on Moral Independence” by 
the latter. I have been trying at various shops to 
find out by whom this essay was published, and 
whether it can be had separately or in a volume 
with other writings of Miss Martineau’s, but have 
failed. Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” kindly 
tell me if the essay is in print, and where I can 
purchase it ? VERITAS. 


Con. Joun FAREWELL was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Tower of London in 1690. I should be 
much obliged for any information connected with 
him. Where can I find any reference to him?! 

P. Berney Browy. 

St. Albans. 


Josep Crovener.—On the organ gallery in 
St. George’s-in-the-East there is the following in- 
scription :——“* This church was consecrated July 19, 
1729. Churchwarden Joseph Croucher.” Wanted 
information about his family, arms, &e. Orro. 
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Books coNTAINING AUTOGRAPH Notes BY 
Me.axcutson.—I should be extremely obliged to 
any of your correspondents who may possess such 
yolumes if they would kindly communicate to me 
any particulars respecting them. Excluding the 
spurious and doubtfal specimens, there are_pro- 
bably more books extant containing Melanchthon’s 
autograph than of any other equally celebrated 
man of that period. J. Exior Hopekry. 

9, Dynevor Gardens, Richmond. 


Previovs to Lverrer Mate nES.—Previous to 
the invention of lucifer matches some one dis- 
covered a means of procuring a light more expedi- 
tiously than by the old flint and steel process. 
According to the accounts I have heard, the 
machine consisted of a frame something like a 
ernet-stand, containing a bottle charged with fluid 
and a bunch of prepared matches. When a light 
was wanted, one of these matches was dipped in 
the liquid, and it (the match, not the liquid) im- 
mediately exploded. These things were, I under- 
stand, becoming quite popular when the invention 
of lucifer matches made them useless. Can any of 
your readers tell me what this invention was 
cilled, and where a proper account of it may be 
met with ? 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“Aures omnium pulso, conscientias singulorum con- 
venio,” B. 


Replies. 
THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF GRAY’S “ ELEGY.” 


(5! vii, 142, 252, 439.) 

It may interest Exriorac to hear that T have 
Dodsley’s second edition of the Elegy (1751 in its 
quarto pamphlet form. The other details of his 
third edition, as given by ENILoRAC, agree with 
those of this earlier impression. I add, however, 
the pagination, always a useful item. The pam- 
phlet has eleven pages, but the text of the Elegy 
only occupies pp. 5-11. The title-page runs, “An 
‘legy wrote [not written] in a Country Chureh- 
yard."* The “ Advertizement” is so poor and 
watery a production that it must be pure Dodsley 
and very little Walpole. Its origin is given at 
length in a letter of Gray’s to Horace Walpolet :— 

* Two quaint black bara appear across the title-page, 
and one above the commencement of the text. They 
bear funereal emblems, item, skulls, cross-bones, an hour- 
glass, a crown, spade, and pickaxe, and such gear of the 
poet as “ Apollo's sexton.” 

t “The Poems of Mr. Gray, to which are added 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings by W. Mason, M.A.,” 
in four volumes, York, 1778, 8vo. (see Letter xv., iii. 
141). Several sentences of this letter are quoted (5' S. 
vii. 142, 252), but it is of interest throughout. The 
civil-impudent highwayman courtesy of the “ magazine 
gentlemen " is charming. 


“ Cambridge, Feb. 11, 1751. 

“ As you have brought me into a little sort of distress, 
you must assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as 
I can. Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiving & 
letter from certain gentlemen (as their bookseller ex- 
presses it), who have taken the Mayazine of Magazines 
into their hands. They tell me that an ‘agenious Poem, 
called Reflections in a Country Church-Yard, has been 
communicated to them, which they are printing forth- 
with ; that they are informed that the excellent author 
of it is I by name, and that they beg not only his éxdul- 
. but the honour of his correspondence, Xc. As I 
am not at all disposed to be either so indulgent, or so 
correspondent, as they desire, I have but one bad way 
left to escape the honour they would inflict upon me ; 
and therefore am obliged to desire you would make 
Dodsley print it immed ately (which may be done in less 
than a weck’s time) from your copy, but without my 
name, in what form is most convenient for him, but on 
hia best paper and character; he must correct the press 
timself, and print it without any interval between the 
stanzas, because the sense is in some places continued 
bevond them; and the title must be, —Elegy, written in 
a Country Church-yard. If he woul ladda line or two 
to say it came into his hands by acci lent, I should like 
it better. If you behold the Magazine of Magazines in 
the light that I do, you will not refuse to give yourself 
this trouble on my account, W iich you have taken of 
your own accord before now. If Dodsley do not do this 
immediately, he may as well let it alone.” 


gence 


I will quote this preface in extenso im 
“ ADVERTIZEMENT. 

“ The following Porm came into my hands by accident, 
if the general approbation with which this little Piece 
has been spread, may be call’d by so slight a Term as 
accident. It is this approbation which makes it unne- 
cessary for me to make any Apology but to the Author: 
as he cannot but feel some Sa:isfaction in having pleas’d 
so many Readers already, I flatter my elf he will forgive 
my communicating that Pleasure to many more. 

“Tne Epitor.” 

In accordance with the directions as to stanza- 
intervals, my copy prints as follows. I purposely 
select an instance where the sense runs on :— 

« To scatter Plenty o’er a smiling land 
And read their Hist’ry in a nation’s eyes 
Their lot furbad : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined,” Xe. 
There are thus no intervals ; but the first line of 
each stanza is printed shorter than the other three. 
In the Poems by Mr. Grew, London, Dodsley, 
1763, 8vo., and in the Di signs by Mr. R. Bentley 
for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, London, Dodsley, 
1753, imp. 4to, (printed on one side only), the 
Elegy is given with the usual intervals. 

There are some curious variations between this 
second pamphlet edition of 1751 and the first 
collected edition of 1768, on which last our modern 
versions are based, ¢. 

1751. 
“ Forgive, ye Proud, th’ involuntary Fault, 
If Memory to these no Trophies raise.” 
1768. 

“Nor you, ye Proud, impute to These the fault, 

1f Mem'ry their Tom no Trophies raise.” 
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1751. 
“ Hands that the Reins of Empire might have sway’d.” 
1768. 
‘ Hands, that the rod of Empire might have sway'd.” 
1751. 
“ Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Awake and faithful to her wonted Fires.” 
1768. 
“ Ev’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our Ashes live their wonted Fires.” 
The last is especially curious, as the improvement 
seems to have been suggested subsequently from 
Petrarch. I tind these emendations already made in 
Bentley's illustrated version of 1753 ; but, though 
this is earlier in actual date of issue, I prefer to 
take the collected editio princeps of 1768 as my 
standard of text comparison. 

It may also be noted, in regard to J. W. W.’s 
reply (5™° S. vii. 439), that in the second pamphlet 
edition, 1751, in the collected edition, 1768, and 
in Bentley's illustrated version, 1753, the line is 
written— 

“ Awaits alike th’ inevitable Hour.” 
In Mason’s four volume edition, 1778, I first read— 
“ Await alike th’ inevitable Hour.” 
The evidence is surely in favour of Gray having 
written the first. Byron and Shelley both made 
slips in grammar to which the above is a trifle. 
Similarly, in another line to which Mr. Rotre 
calls attention (5™ 8, vii. 143), Bentley’s edition, 
1753, collected edition, 1768, and Mason’s edition, 
1778, all three give— 
“ The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea,” 
the second pamphlet edition, 1751, giving— 
“ The lowing Herd winds slowly o'er the Lea.” 
Mr. Palgrave, a careful text-editor, in his Golden 
Treasury, 1861, writes “await” and “ winds.” 
J. Leicester Warren, 


SCOTT FAMILY: THE PARENTAGE OF ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 


(5 S. vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416.) 


I daresay Dr. Garry will be as surprised as 
myself to find that Mr. Scorr (ante, p. 330), 
although replying at great length to the doctor’s 
request for “evidence” as to the paternity of 
Archbishop Rotherham, has not adduced one 
tittle of evidence at all. In passing, I can only 
regret that Mr. Scorr did not see the advisability 
of furnishing us with original matter (of which it 
would appear that he has abundance), in lieu of 
recapitulating what is patent to everybody. As 
I take it that Mr. Scorr has in no wise essayed 
to satisfy Dr. Garry’s very reasonable request, 
perhaps I may be permitted to “ suggest ” a perti- 
nent inquiry :—lIs it, or is it not, a fact that the 


| celebrated Augustine Vincent,* Windsor Herald, 
has recorded in his collections in the College of 
Arms, not once, but thrice, and in three different 
volumes, the parents of Archbishop Rotherham— 
to wit, that he was one of the three sons of Sir 
Thomas Rotherham, Kt., by Alice his wife, the 
other two being John Rotherham, of Someries, in 
Luton, first Master of the Guild of Luton, and 
Roger Rotherham, Doctor of Law ? 

The connexion of the Rotherham family with 
Kent in the archbishop’s time, and his advance- 
ment to preferments in that county, and subse- 
quently to the bishopric of Rochester, are easily 
explained by an_ existing document without 
having recourse to any theorizings of our own. 
John Rotherham (the archbishop’s brother), first 
Master of the Guild of Luton, Aa.p. 1475, tells us 
in his will that he bought the Luton property with 
his own moneyt; also that he had acquired 
certain properties in Canterbury, and in the county 
of Kent, with Alice his wife, to whom they had 
been bequeathed by her former husbands, who 
appear to have been Thomas Forster and John 
Wynter.t This opens our eyes to the fact that 


* The highest value has been invariably accredited by 
genealogists to the statements of this great herald. In 
fact, in a few words, having most exceptional opportuni- 
ties for culling evidence from the best of all authorities, 
written instruments, he made such good use of the 
limited time allotted to him, and was actuated through- 
out his labours by so entire a devotion to the spread of 
antiquarian truth, that the information he has bequeathed 
to us is generally looked upon as next to indisputable. 
He died very early in life, but at the zenith of his repu- 
tation as a herald, his loss being greatly deplored by the 
learned. 

+ Principal Registry of Court of Probate, “ Dogett,” 
xx. (modern folio 156): “ ffirst I bequeith’ to Alice my 
wife for the terme of my [should be ev] life my Maner 
called’ Houghton Conquest with’ thappertenaunces in 
the towne of Houghtof within the countie of Bedford’ 
foreseid’. Item all the landes and tenementes lyeng 
within the parish’ of Lutoii which I haue purchaced’ of 
myne owne propre coodes and money.” 

t Lbid.: “Item I bequeith to the same Thomas after 
the decesse of Alice my wife all the landes and tene- 
mentes, seruices, etc. beyng within the countie of Kent 
and within the citie of Caunturbery whiche lately be- 
longed’ to Thomas fforestre (sic), With’ a tenement lieng 
in the parissh’ of saint Margaret within the seid’ citie of 
Caunturbery that was also Thomas forsteres before 
reherced’.” “ Item I bequeith tomy soii George Rother- 
ham after the decesse of the foreseid’ Alice all’ the 
landes and tenementes in the citie of Caunturbery and 
in the countie of Kent that were sometyme belongyng to 
Johii Wynter. Also I bequeith’ to the seid’ George 
after the decesse of the seid’ Alice my tenement called 
the Bull with’ thappurtenaunces sett in the High’ strete 
within Caunturbery. And also my tenement lieng there 
in Jury lane with’ the gardyne belonging to the same. 
And hit is to be remembred’ that my wife Alice before 
reherced beyng present at the making of this my last 
Will, whiche had all’ the seid’ landes and tenementes 
yeveii and bequeysted to hir by hir other Husbandes, 
forasmouche as the seid’ Thomas and George beth’ hir 
owne childrefi as well as myne, hath’ of hir free will va- 
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he was the John Rotheram who sat in Parliament | have lately had ocular demonstration, describes 
for Canterbury, anno 12 Edw. IV., as stated in | the catharine-wheels as garlands) ; and one Robert 
my last. Some might argue that there is no proof | de Scothon ‘query their ancestor), Sheriff of Kent, 
of the arms, Vert, three bucks trippant «rg. or or, | ann. 7-11 Edw. [., bore an entirely different coat, 
having belonged to the Rotherhams prior to, or | viz., Ermine, on a cross gules five martlets or (vide 
even at, the time when the archbishop himself | “Dering” Roll of Arms, Brit. Mus., Harleian MS. 
made use of them. This objection is, however, | No. 6137, fo. 90b, space 19). With respect to 
readily disposed of by another passage in the said | Mr. Scort’s fifth heading of “additional evidence,” 
will, wherein John Rotherham leaves to his | there seems to be no real authority for ascribing 
daughter a cup (?) “graven with’ myne armes,’* | to Archbishop Rotherham the title of Cardinal of 
showing that he was a gentleman of coat armour. | St. Cecilia (a title which, it will be observed, he 
In the appendix to Hearne’s Liber Niger it is | himself altogether ignores) beyond that of a state- 
said ofa copy of the Statutes of Rotherham College, | ment in a seventeenth(!) century MS. in the British 
written at the time of the foundation of that in- | Museum. Besides, is it not a fact that Augustine 
stitution, that, although much mutilated and | Vincent merely says that he was the pope's legate ? 
defaced, it still retained many of the beautiful; The citation of Hasted (under the third heading 
illuminations, together with « portrait of the | of “additional evidence”), as an authority upon 
founder, and the arms, as well archiepiscopal as | intricate questions of genealogy, I must also 
of his family, viz. “tribus cervis” (three stags), | humbly submit had been better omitted. Indeed, 
Where Mr. Scorr got his information about the | it would have been impossible for Mr. Hasted to 
Rotherhams of Luton, or their ancestor the arch- | have devoted that amount of time to the examina- 
bishop, having borne his (the archbishop’s) coat | tion of evidence for each individual case, which 
with a bend sinister (vide third “suggestion ”) is | alone could have rendered his work a safe guide in 
a puzzle to me. such matters. In what way the will of Archbishop 
Mr. Scorv, under his fourth head of “ additional | Rotherham (to my mind a remarkably clear and 
evidence,” totally misapprehends Mr. Willement’s | concise document) could puzzle any one Iam ata 
statement. That writer gives the tinctures which | loss to conceive. JAMES GREENSTREET. 
in his time were painted (not “carved in stone”) (To be continued.) 
probably on the wall of the Lady Chapel. And 
say that the charges were “three | tu: Anus or Ancienor (8 
cuieey. “these wheels” (that ts. in hevaldie |< 341.) In the east window of the church of 
parlance, three cart-wheels), and makes no men- |)” Martin, Stamford Baron, are the arms of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham, viz., York, ancient, impaling 
tion of any bordure, engrailed or otherwise. Mr. | y-, 
Willement, moreover, describes the tincture of the | Mage Crippant ary., aad attized oF. 
? ’ ; | In the same window ure the coats of Fleming, the 
field as gules, and that of the charges as or, a| ‘ 
circumstance which contributes to identify the | ane the 
coat with the armorial bearings of Roet, as I stated | SU°ce*sor Rotherham in the bishopric of Lincoln, 
in my last. Neither does Mr. Willement say that | nave by 
this coat impaled the arms of the see of York, but Bishop Ruseell, but the Rev. “. A. I oole, in his 
states that the arms of that see (query however, | D'Per_ On the Stamford ¢ burches, read before 
those of Canterbury) impaled it. The arms of | the Northamptonshire Archit. Society in 1850, 
suggested that the roof of the church might have 
paratively modern times at least, Argent, three | been in progress during Rotherham’s life, as his 
|arms, impaled with York, appear on one of the 


| 

catharine-wheels sable, : » encrailed gules: | 

n 1e root of the oisters in anter Stamford. 


this (?) coat is given sans bordure with a chevron 
for difference (see Willement’s twenty-ninth com-| Tue Pustisnep Writixcs or Gitpert Waite 
partment, No. 623, where he erroneously, as I | (5S. vii. 241, 264, 296, 338.)—Your courtesy in 
— | admitting to your columns my list of the above 
constrained agreid’ and’ consented’ to the seid’ legacies has had, as I anticipated, the effect of furnishing 
— wall | some additions to, and corrections of, it, for which 

haue receive all the of ffarlee Tam much obliged those who have so kindly 
and Ludgatesale in the counte of bukkes. With this that | helped to remedy its shortcomings. Your readers 
he or they fullfill and’ maynteyne all those tenementes | may perhaps find it convenient that I should place 
and charges to the which I am’ bounde myself’ for cer- | the result before them in a connected form. 

yr yeres as hit appereth’ in certaine writinges In- | 1. As kindly pointed out to me by Mr. Sorry, 
ented made vppofi the same. the editio princeps of the Selborne (1789) was 


* Ibid.: “Item I bequeith’ to my doughter Alice \ 
Rotherham xl. li. And nese p myne not described by me (p. 241) quite so fully as it 


armes, with’ the cover of the same.” | should have been. The particulars of its pagina- 
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tion are rather pp. vi-468+13, the last being un- 
numbered, and consisting of twelve containing the 
index and one the errata. 

There were tivo editions of Jardine’s in 1829, 
that which I described (p, 242) being the later. 
Thanks to Mr. James Dixon I am able to give 
the following particulars of the earlier issue :— 

1829. “The | Natural History | of | Selborne. | By the 

late | Rev. Gilbert White, A M. | Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. | With Additions | by | Sir William Jardine, 
Bart. | Edinburgh : | printed for Constable and Co. | and 
Hurst, Chance and Co. London. | 1829.” | Six pages of In- 
troduction, 3530 pp. 
This is the printed title, which is preceded by an 
engraved title with the vignette “representing 
White seated in an arm-chair in his study. The 
well-known tortoise [Timothy] is on the floor.” 
The same plate serves as frontispiece to the “ new 
edition” of the same year. I confess I had not 
before seen that it referred to the subject, and even 
now I consider that the draunghtsman’s (D. O. Hill 
design is not only fanciful, but 
ridiculous. Both these editions formed vol. “ xlv.,” 
not * xiv.” as stated (loc. cit.), of Constab le’ 3 Mis- 
cell ny. 

3. I am glad to find that the 
formed and ( 
ascribed to Bewick in Mr, Harting’s edit. of 1875 
has proved true. Since I wrote, the Atheneum for 
April 21, 1877 (No. 2582, p. 519), contained 
letter from Mr. R. Ward, in which he says, on 
authority which none can ’ dispute, that “ Bewick 
never illustrated the work in question.” 

t. J. W. is in error when he 
that Blyth’s edit. is that by Jardine of 1836. which 
I marked (p. 242) as not seen by me. This edit. 
of Blyth’s (of which I am aston 
correspondent thinks the cuts good 
by me p. 264). 


opinion [ had 


xpressed (Joe. cit.) as to the woodcuts 


sn ipposes Pp. 296) 
t 


is duly entered 
Jardine’s edit. of the 


I have still to sce. But, by favour of Mr. | 


have been allowed to see 
f Blyth’s edit., the par- 


» as follows :— 


Freperick Rete, | 
a copy of another issue o 
ticulars of which ai 

1858. The | Natural 
its | Antiquities, 


History | of | Selborne. with 
Naturalist’s Calendar, Xe. | By | the 
Rev. Gilbert White, A.M, | e New Edition, | with notes 
by Edward Blyth. | To which is added | a Description of 
the Village and Neig shbourhood, | written on the spot 
for this Edition, | by the late Robert Mudie. | Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, | London, Edinburgh and New York. | 
MDCCULVIII. 
This is to all appearance a stereotyped reissue of 
the Blyth of 1836, with a new title-page, &c., the 
omission of the former printer's name at the end, 
and the addition of the new printer's (Thomas 
Harrild) name, monogram, and address on the page 
following the title, as well as of double marginal 
a round each page. 

. The edition of 1833 mentioned by Mr. Gay- 
TILLON ‘p. 296) is evidently another addition to 
my list. 


ished that your | 


sume year | 


. The particulars of the 1836 issue of Browne’s 
edition, called the “ seventh,” as given by Farner 
Frank (p. 338), are also new to me, but its 
existence was already indicated by my me ntioning 

p. 243) the “ eighth.” Atrrep Newt TON, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


The edition I have is 

“The Natural History of Selborne. By the Rev. Gilbert 
White, A.M., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
numerous Engravings by J. Thompson. Arranged for 
Young Persons. London, printed for N. Hailes, 168, 
Piccadilly, 1533. Printed at the Chiswick Press.” 
The dedication is to “H. A. E.,” and signed, 
* Your affectionate mother,” May 25, 1833. 

Wud 


Rev. Jounw Norris S. vi. 379, 413, 518; 
vii. 116, 377.)—Though the Collection of Mis- 
cellanies was first printed at Oxford in 1687, 
Nerris had already published a volume of Poems 
and Disc Ourses in 1684. Of the Coll ction the re 
| were five editions published during the life of the 
| auth xr: and in the advertisement to the fifth, 
= carefully revised, corrected, and improve 1 by the 
| suthour,” Svo., London, 1710, pp. 322, he says:— 
| “T have endeavour'd to rectifie (this Juvenile Composi- 
tion), leaving out what was Incorrigible, and mak 


ing some 


~ | Improvements up and down as Occasion offered: And 


| tho’ I cannot say it is now so Correct as if it were the 
present l’roduction of my Pen, yet I think it is indiffer- 
ently so. And accordingly this Edition is the Edition 
which I would Commend to Posterity, not owning the 
former any further than they agree with this I 
design as I have opportunity to Revis emy other Writings, 
and to Correct what is amiss in them.’ 

This Norris did not live to ecnrry out. He died in 
i71i. a few months after writing the above. 

| As regards the suggestion that the lines in 
Rawlet’s Poctick Miseeliany, 1687, which begin, 

“ Rawlet’s Remains lodge in this humble Cave,” 
and are said to he by his sorrowful friend J. M., 
were written by Norris, and that the letters J. M. 
were a inisprint for J. N., I may observe that the 
former was probably correct an no misprint. It 
will be found that two of the poems are addressed 
to members of M ’s family ; namely, to M. M. 
| on her recovery from an illness, and t A. M., an 
| infant who died early. Epwarp Souty. 
| Sutton, Surrey. 


J. M. (ante, p. 377) = John March, the vicar of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne when Rawlet was lecturer 
there. 


Faeemasons Bexrasueees (5" S. vii 
323, 398, 435.)—Dr. Hype Crarke says, “As 
acting Grand Master I was engaged with the late 
Hon. J. Porter Brown, author of the Jlistory of 
the Dervishes, in examining the alleged connexion 
with Freemasonry, and we came to the conclusion 
that there was no such connexion.” 

This decision of Dr. Hype Crarkr 
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right or may be wrong (I believe it to be wrong), 
but he gives the readers of “ N. & Q.” no means 
of forming an opinion themselves. He does not 
tell us what sects of dervishes were passed in 
review before himself and his colleague, how far 
they penetrated into the rules and practices of 
these sects, and what others there were which 
they had no opportunity of investigating. All 
this the readers of “N. & Q.” are entitled to 
know before their acceptance of any theory can 
be demanded, There are many sects of dervishes, 
and these sects differ inter se. A lately published 
Blue Book may be referred to as to this fact. The 
Pall Mall Gazette has given a résumé of it. After 
speaking of the five principal divisions of der- 
yishes, the reviewer says :— 

“Of these sects the Bektashy (sic) is that which com- 
prehende the greater number of the higher and better 
educated classes. Its members profess to be rationalists 
or freethinkers, and Mr. Wood (of Tunis) thinks that it 
is in consequence comparatively harmless.” 

The other dervishes are mostly bigoted Moham- 
medans. H. C. C. 


Although the reply H. C. C. makes to my query 
is as wide of the mark as was his allusion to 
the fate of the Templars, it may perhaps be as 
well that I should point out to him that Jews are 
admitted into the legislatures, the armies and 
navies, and the legal and medical professions of 
Great Britain and other countries of Europe ; and 
that, therefore, all those bodies of men—distin- 
guished by intelligence and learning—are as non- 
Christian as the Freemasons. And really, unless 
we are to revert to the barbarous state of society 
which existed in the dark ages, it is difficult to 
imagine how all those bodies could become Chris- 
tian, according to the test H. C. C. applies to the 
Freemasons. On the supposed connexion between 
the Freemasons of England and the Bektashgees, 
De. Hype Crarke speaks with an authority 
which few persons of ordinary intelligence will 
feel inclined to deny. Even if Freemasons were 
“adopted” by the Bektashgees, there remains to 
be shown that they were received into the sect 
because they were Freemasons, and not on other 
grounds. N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


or THE “Cosy ” (5 vi. 467; 
vii. 37, 373.) —The communication (ante, p. 373) 
on the use of a “ cosy” as a device to keep teapots 
warm reminds me that the word is one of those 
the etymology of which has never been_ traced 
with anything approaching to certainty. I think 
the account which I now propose to give of it will 
be considered more satisfactory than any hitherto 
suggested, In the first place, I would call atten- 


tion to the fact that ‘‘cosy” seems to have crept 
into general use in quite modern times, probably 
It does not occur in 


Within the present century. 


any of the older dictionaries, and will be searched 
for in vain in Todd’s Johnson, in Richardson, and 
even in Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary 
(1859). Latham, indeed, gives it in his large dic- 
tionary, but the only corroborative quotation he 
can adduce for it is one from The Recreations of a 
Country Parson. 

The word, I have reason to believe, was origin- 
ally Scotch. “Cosiely” is found in Allan Ramsay, 
and “ cozie” in Burns:— 

‘* While some are cozie i’ the neuk, 
An’ formin assignations 
To meet some day.” 
The Holy Fair (Globe ed., p. 18). 
In more recent Scotch literature the word is of 
frequent occurrence, ¢.g. Christopher North speaks 
of a flower “ fu’ o’ life in its cozy bield ahint the 
mossy stane ” (Noctes Ambros., vol. i. p. 299). 

“ The inside [of the coach] was a cosey place, for I had 

baith a cod [— cushion] at my back and ane to sit on.”— 
S. R. Whitehead, Daft Davie, Xc., p. 224. 
Now “cosie,” as Jamieson notes, is evidently 
only another form of the Scotch word “cosh,” 
meaning snug, comfortable, pleasant. “ Their 
bosoms made cosh and tidy” (Noctes Ambros., 
vol. i. p. 94). This latter word, I would suggest, 
may, like many other colloquial and familiar 
Scotch words, have been borrowed from the 
Gipsies. In their peculiar dialect coosh-to or 
coosh-ko is the ordinary term for “good” (Smart, 
Glossary, p. 26, Philolog. Soc. Transactions). Col. 
Harriot spells it kashto, kashko (Transactions of 
Royal Asiat. Soc., 1830, vol. ii. p. 547). 

The Gipsy dialect being, as every one knows, 
near akin to the Hindustani, we at once recognize 
relations of “ cosy,” “cosh,” or coosh in the Hin- 
dustdni words khish, pleasant, agreeable, happy, 
content ; khish/, delight, pleasure ; khishi Ihishi, 
pleasantly, cheerfully ; kheishi-se, comfortably, 
cosily ; khiish-bésh, one who lives pleasantly or at 
his ease : in the Persian khwush, good, pleasant, 
agreeable, happy ; khwushi, happiness, comfort : 
and in the Sanskrit kusala, right, good, happy, 
well. All these are perhaps connected with the 
root kus, to embrace. 

Khiish has passed into Anglo-Indian speech in 
the form of coosh. “I hope yon are all well and 
coosh,” wrote home a Bombay Grenadier to an old 
brother officer of my acquaintance. “Now I am 
coosh—a Persian word for comfortable,” says Sir 
Charles Napier in his Journal (Quarterly Review, 
No. 208, p. 493). How closely this coosh corre- 
sponds both in form and usage to the Gipsy 
coosh, Scot. cosh, and “ cosie,” I need not point out. 

A. Smuytne PaLMer. 

Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Booxs on Spectra Svunsects: Covrrs or 
Love (5% §. vii. 362.)—I beg to add the following 
list to the books mentioned by Brn. Ccr. In 
such contributions I do not claim, in any way, 
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‘completeness; I just forward the information that 
I possess at the moment, and I shall always be 
grateful to those who will kindly make up for my 
own deficiencies. 

Another time I hope to give a short supplement 
to Bin. Cur.’s very interesting list of books on the 
History of Fiction. 

Advineaux (les) amoureux. (Colard Mansion, about 
1477.) Fol. goth. 26 leaves. “Pour par chevaliers et 
escuiers entretenir dames et damoiselles en gracieuses 
demandes et reponses.” The first part of this curious 
book was several times reprinted with the title, “ De- 
mandes (les) damour, aveeques les reponses.” Sm. 
4to. goth., no place nor date; 4to. goth., M. Le Noir 
(Paris, about 1520) ; sm. 8vo. goth. (Lyon, about 1539) ; 
sm. Svo. goth., Paris, no date; sm. Svo. goth., Rouen, 
Jehan Burges le jeune, nodate. Itisattributed to Alain 
Chartier, and is to be found also in “ Demandes joyeuses 

Paris, Fleury Bourriquant” (about 1620). 16mo. 

Azais (G.). Les troubadours de Beziers. Béziers, 
1869. 8vo. 

Baret (Eng.). Les troubadours et leur influence sur 
la littérature du midi de l'Europe. Paris, 1867. 8vo 

Chiteauneuf (Benoiston de). Essai sur la poésie et les 
poctes francais, aux xii", xiii", et xiv® siécles. Paris, 
1815. Svo. 

Livre (le) des cent ballades, contenant des conseils 4 
un chevalier pour aimer loialement, et les réponses aux 
ballades, publiés par le marquis de Queux Saint-Hilaire. 
Paris, 1868-74. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Livret contenant plusieurs honnestes demandes et res- 
ponses sur le fait et mestiers d’amours, et touchant le 
fait des dames. No place nor date. Fol. goth. 

Martial d’Auvergne. Droictz nouveaux publiez de par 
messieurs les senateurs du temple de Cupido, sur l'estat 
et police d'amour, pour avoir entendu le différent de 
lusieurs amoureux et amoureuses. No place nor date. 
Sm. Svo., black letters, woodeuts. (About 1540.) Also 
Paris, P. Sergent, 1541, sm. 8vo., black letters. 

Martial d'Auvergne. Les declamations, procedures et 
arrests d'amour, nouvellement donnez en la court et 
parquet de Cupidon, avec l'ordonnance sur le fait des 
masques. Paris, Roffet et Le Clerc, 1545. Sm. 8vo. 
Also Paris, N. Chrestien, 1555, 16mo., woodeuts. Lyons, 
Rigaud, 1581, 16mo. An ed., less complete, was published 
at Rouen by Jacq. Besognes, 1627, with the title 
* Plaidoyers et arrets d'amour.” 12mo. I must also 
mention the ed. of “ Les arréts d'amour, avec l'amant 
rendu cordelier a observance d'amour, accompagnés des 
commentaires de Benoit de Court; éd. augmentée de 
notes et d'un glossaire” (by Lenglet du Fresnoy). Am- 
sterdam or Paris, 1731. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Meyer (P.). Lea derniers troubadours de la Provence, 
apres le Chansonnier donné a la Bibliotheque impériale, 
par M. Ch. Giraud. Paris, 1871. 8vo. 

Meyer (P.). Le salut d'amour dans les littératures 
provencale et francaise ; mémoire suivi de huit saluts 


inédits. Paris, 1867. S8vo. 

Observations sur les troubadours, par l'Editeur des 
Fabliaux. Paris, 1781. 8vo. 

Raynouard. Des troubadours et des cours d'amour. 


Paris, Didot, 1817. Svo. 
Reiffenberg (Baron de). Notice sur les cours d'amour 
en Belgique. No place nor date. 8vo. 
Rolland (Président). Recherches sur les 
des dames chez les Gaulois, sur les cours 
Paris, 1787. 12mo. 
Roquefort Flaméricourt (J. B. B. de). 


rérogatives 
"amour, &c. 


De l'état de la 
Paris, 


francaise dans les xiit et xiii* siécles. 
Also Audin, 1821. 


ournier, 1815, Svo. 


Traité de renoncement d’amours. 
date. 4to. goth. 

Triumphes (les) de la noble et amoureuse dame: et 
l'art de honnestement aymer. Composé par le Traverseur 
des voyes perilleuses. Paris, A. Girault, 1536. Fol. 
goth. (By Jean Bouchet.) Also Paris, Jehan Real, 
1541, Svo. goth. ; Lovain, J. Bogard, 1543, Svo. 


Hewri Gavssenoy. 


Paris, Janot, no 


Ayr Academy. 
[See “N. & Q.,” St" S, vi. 181, 296, 323, 353 ; vii. 110, 
173, 182, 254, 276.] 


Srermotners (5 §, vii. 250, 394.)--Another 
instance may be given to prove that this prejudice 
isan ancient one. It is a Greek epigram, com- 
monly assigned to Callimachus, but by Jacobs to 
an uncertain author (Jacobs, iv. 210, cecexxxii.), 
The following translation (not very literal, but a 
fair representation of the original) was made in the 
last century by John Duncombe :— 

“A youth, who thought his father’s wife 

Had lost her malice with her life, 

Officions, with a chaplet grac'd 

The statue on her tombstone plac'd; 

When, sudden falling on his head, 

With the dire blow it struck him dead : 

Be warn'd from hence, eael foster-son, 

Your step-dame’s sepulchre to shun.” 
The story of “ Ashputtel,” in the German Popular 
Stories of the Brothers Grimm (vol. ii., London, 
1834), shows how widely extended is the prejudice 
in more modern times. A note (p. 247) states: 

“ Several versions of this story are current in Hesse 
and Zwehrn, and it is one of the most universal currency. 
We understand that it is popular among the Welsh, as it 
is also among the Poles; and Schottky found it «mong 
the Servian fables. Rollenhagen, in his Froschmuseler 
(a satire of the sixteenth century), speaks of the tale of 
the despised Aschen-piissel ; and Luther illustrates from 
it the subjection of Abel to his brother Cain, MM. 
Grimm trace out several other proverbial allusions even 
in Scandinavian traditions. And lastly, the story is in 
the Neapolitan Pentamerone, under the title of ‘ Cenner- 
entola." An ancient Danish ballad has the incident of 
the mother hearing from her grave the sorrows of her 
child ill used by the stepmother, and ministering thence 
to its relief. ‘The slipper of Cinderella finds a parallel, 
though somewhat sobered, in the history of the celebrated 
Rhodope,’ so says the editor of the new edition of 
Warton, vol. i. p. 86.” 

The popularity of the story of Cinderella in this 

country is sufficient evidence of the hold which the 

prejudice has taken upon the people of England. 
H. P. D. 


The one word, nature, suggested by ArceEst, is 
doubtless a sufficient reply to the query as to the 
origin of this prejudice. But Greek and Roman 
stepmothers seem to have been specially odious; 
hence the common Virgilian epithets sera, injusta, 
mala. So Tacitus speaks of “ novercales stimuli” 
and “ novercalia odia,” i.e. “hostile” or “ malig- 
nant.” In Horace, Epodes, v. 9, the boy asks 
Canidia, “Quid ut noverca me intueris!?” and 
there was a proverb “apud novercam queri” of 
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fruitless complaints. Hesiod, Works and Days, 
|, 823, speaks of lucky and unlucky days as 
and pytpwa respectively, AEschylus, 
Prometheus Vinetus, 727, calls the dangerous coast 
of Salmydessus, on the Euxine, a very “ step- 
mother to ships,” pytpvia veov. Euripides has a 
celebrated passage on the subject in his Aleestis, 
ll. 305, foll., where the dying Alcestis entreats 
Admetus “not to marry a stepmother over the 
heads of the children. . . . For a stepmother isan 
enemy to the children by a former marriage, in no 
way gentler than a viper,”— 

Opa yap pytprved Téxvors 

And in the Jon he says, boveiv yep pact 
TEKVOLS. 

Callimachus has an epigram to the effect that a 
youth was killed by the fall of a monumental 
pillar upon his stepmother’s tomb, when he went 
to put a garland on it, a sign that her malignant 
nature was not improved even after death. The 
original is as follows :— 

paxpav Aidov, Errede Kovpos, 
ws Biov yAXa Hat Kal Tporor OLOPEVOS, 
i) 0€ Gevra KATEKTAVE Taida 
per yere Kat Tabor ot 
By way of contrast may be quoted the words 
which Propertius puts into the mouth of the dying 
Cornelia, supposed to be addressing her children :-— 
“Seu tamen adversum mutarit janua lectum, 
Sederit et nostro cauta noverca toro, 
Conjugium, pueri, Jaudate et ferte paternum ; 
Cupta dabit vestris morthus manus. 
Nec matrem laudate nimis; collata priori 
Vertet in offensas libera verba suas.” 
C. Jerram. 


Some Sources or INrorMatTion 
AboUT SHUAKSPEARE AND His Faminy (5 vii. 
287, 333.)—The bound volume of Malone’s corre- 
spondence with Bishop Percy, of Dromore, came 
into the possession of the Bodleian Library in 
1851, having been purchased at the sale, by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, “of the property of an 
eminent collector,” for 121. 10s. It is in quarto 
size, but whether Sir James Prior, in his Life of 
Edmond Malone, published some twenty years 
ago, made any use of it, I am unable to say. Most 
likely, on the occasion of Malone’s visit to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, alluded to in his letter printed 
ante, p. 333, he gave his orders for the painting in 
white of the bust of Shakspeare and the effigy of 
John & Combe, in the chancel of Trinity Church, 
for 1793 is the date of the perpetration of that act 
of vandalism, They were faithfully carried out, it is 
almost needless to observe, and the caustie epigram 
written in consequence :— 

“ Stranger to whom this monument is shown, 

Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone ; 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 

And daubs his tombstone as he marred his plays.” 


William Howitt, in his Visits to Remarkable 
Places, originally published in 1839, gives an 
interesting account of a visit paid by him to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and mentions his having detected 
a descendant of Shakspeare’s sister among the boys 
of the National School there, owing to his strong 
likeness to the pictures and bust of the great 
dramatic bard. The boy was named Wikiam 
Shakspeare Smith, and was the seventh in descent 
from Shakspeare’s sister, Joan Hart (vol. i. p. 98, 
3rd edit.). Mr. Howitt again refers to this boy 
in his Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 
which was published some years subsequently to 
the issuing of the first-named book, and alludes 
to the ill success which had attended his efforts in 
endeavouring to enlist the sympathies of influential 
people in favour of the boy. He also expresses 
himself very strongly in the same work in regard 
to the neglect which was shown by the English 
nation at large towards the descendants of Shak- 
speare. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tue Porrraits or ALLESTREE, FELL, AND 
Donen tn Curist Cuvurcn Hatt (5" §, vii. 388.) 
—In the interesting query whether this fine pic- 
ture has been engraved or photographed, it is 
stated that Fell and Dolben, in their early days, 
fought bravely for Charles I. It may be mentioned 
that Allestree, afterwards Provost of Eton, also 
bore arms for his majesty King Charles I. under 
Sir John Byron. The Allestrees were a good 
Derbyshire family who came into Shropshire, and 
Richard Allestree was born about 1621 at Upping- 
ton, in Shropshire. His sister Rachel Allestree 
married John Stanier, of Uppington, descended 
from the ancient family of Stonyers, of Hurst, 
Statfordshire. Her great-grandson Richard Stanier 
was High Sheriff of the county of Salop in 1740. 
I have a folio volume of Dr. Allestree’s forty ser- 
mons preached before the king, in which there is 
an excellent engraving of the Provost of Eton. 
After the battle of Worcester, Dr. Allestree, who 
was chaplain to Francis Newport, afterwards Lord 
Newport, of High Ercal, attended the king at 
Rouen, in Normandy, and took from thence des- 
patches to England, when be afterwards joined his 
friends Dolben and Fell, who were living privately 
at Oxford, and performing the offices of the Church 
of England to the royal party there. Dr. Allestree 
might, it is said, have been a bishop as well as his 
friends Dolben and Fell, but he refused the honour. 
The only engraving I have been able to meet with 
is similar to the one in his folio of sermons. I 
shall be glad if the query by the author of the 
Life of Bishop Percy should lead to the discovery 
of an engraving of the picture by Sir Peter Lely. 
Dr. Allestree died Jan. 28, 1680, and was buried 
in Eton College Chapel. Wood’s Athen. Ovon. 
and the Magna Britannia give some account of 
this eminent divine. Situ. 
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Tromas (5™ vii. 268, 396.)\— 
There is no evidence that I am aware of to con- 
nect Thomas Sternhold with the parish of Awre, 
nor, indeed, with the county of Gloucester. It is 
likely that the author of the Biog. Dict. cited by 
Mr. Pripeavx Covurtyey, and writers in other 
works of the same class, are accurate in stating that 
he- was born in Hampshire, for he died seized of 
lands in Slacksted, in that county. On July 2, 1544, 
King Henry VIII. granted to his beloved servant, 
Thomas Sternold, Gent., upon the payment of 
100]. into the Court of Augmentation, the hous 
and site of the Priory of Bodmin, dissolved, and 
certain meadows and lands thereto pertaining, to 
hold the same in capite by the fortieth part of one 
knight’s fee (Ov iginalia, 36 Hen. VIII. Part 9, 
m. $1). Sternhold died in 1549, as stated by Mr. 
HeANE, and in the inquisition taken thereupon 
the jury found that the said Thomas Sternhold 
before his death was seized of the site, without a 
house, of the late Priory of Bodmin, and of lands 
at Slackested, in co, Southampton; that he died on 
August 23, 1549, and that Judith and Philipp 
Sternhold were his daughters and nearest heirs; 
that Judith was of the age of three years and more, 
and that Philipp was of the age of three and a 
quarter (sic) and more. In his will, set out in the 
inquisition, and dated two days before his death, 
he describes himself as “Groom of the Robes to 
the King’s Majesty.” He gives his lands in the 
village of Slackestead, in co. Southampton, and 
his lands in the parish of Bodmin, co. Cornwall, 
and elsewhere, valued at 16/. per annum, to his 
wife Agnes for her life, with remainder to his 
daughters, and he charges his wife to see that his 
laughters are brought up “ virtuously in know- 
ledge and bearing, and likewise to present them to 
honest marriages.” Judith Sternhold, being of 
full age, was granted, on March 8, 1563/4, livery 
of seizin of her moiety of the lands, as was Philipp 
on May 13 following (Fine Rolls, 6 Eliz.). Before 
Michaelmas, 1568, both were married : Judith to 
Nicholas Pescodd, of Eastmeane, co. Southampton, 
and Philipp to William Tydderly, of Knoyle, co. 
Wilts. Ihave no doubt that Sternhold died at 
Slackested, but I do not know in what parish that 
place is situate. Joun Macveay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Sreciat Cotuections or Books §. vi. 483, 
544; vii. 40, 153, 294, 437.)—Dr. CLarKE 
is quite correct in saying that I did not include in 
my enumeration of insurance subjects any refer- 
ence to the schemes against robbers and burglars ; 
but when I remind him that the principle of in- 
surance has been extended to something like eighty 
different kinds of contingencies, he will readily see 
that I could not enumerate them all, although I 
am diligently collecting facts and documents re- 
garding them. 


The first attempts at the class of insurance he 
names were during the South Sea period ; see 
Lawson’s “ List of the Bubbles of 1721” (Hist. of 
Banking, p. 478), where he will find— 

22. Wild's Insurance against Housebreakers, 

23. Wild's Insurance against Highwaymen, 
From time to time since similar schemes have been 
projected, the latest being a bond fide insurance 
company against burglary and theft founded jn 
New York during the present year. In my col- 
lection of prospectuses I have several of the same 
class of modern date. Will Dr. CLrarke lend me 
the prospectus he refers to? Mine are entirely at 
his service. 

I may state that my appeal in your pages a few 
weeks since has produced some very useful results, 

I intend to bring the subject of special collec- 
tions of books before the Conference of Librarians 
to be held in London early in October of the 
present year. WALForp. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N. W. 


Brrow iii. 120.) —The following appears 
to embody the information asked for by B. at the 
above reference :— 

“ Byron, Lord, Last Days of. By William Parry, 
Major of Lord Byron’s Brigade, Commanding Officer of 
Artillery, and Engineer in the Service of the Greeks, 
with his Lordship’s Opinions on various Subjects, par- 
ticularly on the State and Prospects of Greece. With 
Fine Hand-Coloured Views by KR. Seymour. Fine 
Condition. Svo. cloth,” &e.—Vide Book Mart, May 19, 

S87. 
Joun Craces. 

80, Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


Preston Bissett, Bucks (5 §. vii. 373.)— 
May I inform Mr. Parxty that Preston Bissett, 
of which place he mentions that John de la Row 
was instituted rector on Oct. 4, 1462, is notin 
Berks, but in Buckinghamshire, about four miles 
from Buckingham, and rather less than that from 
the Claydon station on the L. & N. W. R.? The 
church is small and ancient, and has _ recently 
been carefully restored. Being personally in- 
terested in the place, I shall be glad of any other 
archeological information your correspondent can 
kindly afford me. LOYSSE, 


Tur Scriptures “PART AND PARCEL OF THE 
LAW OF ” vii. 549.)—I transcribe 
the dictum of Prisot C. J., in the original law 
French :— 

“ Prisot. A tiels leis que ils de Saint Eglise ont en 
ancien scripture, covient a nous a donér credence; car 
ceo Common Ley sur quel touts man’s Leis sont fondes. 
Et auzy, Sir, nous sumus obliges de conustre lour Ley de 
Saint Egl’: et semblablement ils sont obliges de conustre 
nostre Ley.” 

Not being much of a “ black-letter’ 


lawyer, I 


translate with fear and trembling as follows :— 


“ Prisot. To such laws as they of Holy Church have 
in ancient writings it becomes us to pay respect; for 
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this is Common Law upon which all kinds of laws are 
founded. And also, sir, are we obliged to take judicial 
notice of their law of Holy Church, and in the same way 
they are obliged to take judicial notice of our law.” 
I must say that Mr. Taylor seems to me more 
right in his interpretation of this passage than 
some of the text writers, who misquote it 
abominably. See a glaring example, 4 Stephen’s 
Commentaries (6th edition), p. 294, in notis. The 
truth is, as it would seem, that the Chief Justice is 
not speaking of Holy Scripture at all, but of the 
civil and canon laws, upon the former of which it 
is no extravagance to say that touts manieres de 
kis sont fondes. But, quite apart from the old 
Year Book, there is abundance of authority —in- 
dependent, modern authority—for the proposition 
that Christianity is “ part and parcel of the law of 
England.” See eg. R. v. Waddington, 1 B. & C. 
26, and per Kelly C. B. in Cowen v. Milbourne, 
Mippie 


L. R. 2 Exch. 


230. 
Is there not some mistake here, arising from con- 
founding “the ancient Scripture” w ith the “ Ten 
Commandments”? It is well known that King 
Alfred placed the Decalogue at the head of his new 
code of laws. Lingard (Hist. Antiq. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chureh, vol. ti. p. 221 : “This 
new code opens abruptly with the twentieth 
chapter of the Book of Exodus, *The Lord spake 
these words unto Moses, and thus said, “I am the 
Lord thy God,”’ &c. Since that time the Deca- 
logue has been * pi rt and parcel of the law of 
England.’ ” E. Leatron Bieykinsorr. 


and 
SaVs 


SEAL OF 
vii. 
that the missing word is digna. 
then would be, “Chaste Mary Mother, deign to aid 
the wretched.” Pacuvius more than once uses the 
word in this sense, eg. “Quis ca lestes dignet de- 
corare hostiis?” Who will dei to honour the 
gods with victims 


I think there can be little doubt 


obd. 


n 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
May not the missing word be pia? The line 
would then run thus :— 

+ MATER. SERVIS . SVCCVRRE . MARIA, 
This, although defective in quantity, may yet be 
paralleled by a bell legend at West Worlington, 
co. Devon :-— 

PROTEGE. VIRGO. PIA. QVOS. CONVOCO. SANCTA. MARIA, 
R. R. Lioyn. 


CASTA. PIA. 


The missing word is doubtless pic. 
St. Mary’s Abbey at York has— 
VIRGO. PVDICA. PIA. MISERERE . MARIA. 
The same legend is, or was, on a bell at Salt- 


MISERIS . 


fleet by St. Peter's, Lincolnshire, substituting pura | 


for the first word. At Rearsby, Leicestershire, on 
a bell, is another version (see 5™ §. iii. 74). 
Bs 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


The seal of 


| The tape-worm seems to lead to shells and reptiles. 


THE CuarTer OF JEDBURGH ABBEY | 
| counted for by the presence of the wolf. 


The meaning | 


The missing word which occurs to me as suiting 
both sense and scansion is vid. If it were not that 
it is undeserved, I should quote from Love's Labour’s 
Lost, “ Via Goodman Dull.” V. Ginps. 


(5 vii. 207, 236, 255.)—The 
following may be of interest to H. B. L. :— 

“ The human brain is built up by a wonderful process, 
during which it assumes in succossion the form of the 
brain of a fish, of a reptile, of a bird, of a mammiferous 
quadruped, and, finally, it takes upon itits unique character 
as a human brain. Hence the remark of Oken, that 
‘man is the sum total of all the animals.’ ”"—Hugh 
Miller’s Rocks, p. 214. 

“ Speaking generally, the child presents in a passing 
state the ments] characteristics that are found in a fired 
state iu primitive civilization, very much as the human 
embryo presents in a passing state the physical charac- 
teristics that are found in a fired state in the classes of 
inferior animals.”—M. Taine, “On the Acquisition of 
Languages by Children,” Mind, April, 1877, p. 259. 

Cy arn oF Berxes.—Bitumen and sulphur unite earth 
and metals. Crystallization connects salt with stones. 
The amianthus and lythonites form a kind of tie between 
stones and plants. The polypus unites plants to insects. 
The 
water-serpent and eel form a passage from reptile to fish. 
he anos-nigar are a medium between fishes and birds. 
The bat and flying squirrel link birds to quadrupeds. 
And the monkey equally gives the hand to quadrupeds 
and man.”—Family Hevald, June 15, 1344. 

Ricuarp HEemMMING. 

The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 


Sueer LED By THE Suernern (5 vii. 345.) 
It has always seemed to me that the habit sheep 
have on the Continent of following the shepherd, 
instead of being driven before him, is to be ac- 
Wher- 


ever the wolf exists, as it does almost everywhere 


lin France, the sheep look upon the shepherd as 


their protector rather than their enemy, and keep 
near him for safety. Moreover, the presence of 


| the wolf makes it necessary to fold the sheep at 


night, and guard them as well, all which must 


tend to make them more familiar with their 
shepherd. Epwarp L, Dattoy. 


Mr. Thomas Tofts, of Tofts Farm, near Cam- 
bridge, had an old shepherd in his employ, some 
eleven or twelve years ago, whom I have seen 
marching at the head of his flock, the leading 
sheep closely following him and the stragglers 
bringing up the rear. The first time I saw this, 
expressing my pleasure to the shepherd at the 
docility of his flock, he re plied, that if I went to 
church I had most likely heard of the good 
shepherd, whose sheep followed him because they 
knew his voice. I noticed, I told him, that in 
addition to his voice he had a good ally in the 
rear of his flock, in the shape of a well-trained 
colley dog. Yes, he said, that was quite necessary, 
for some sheep were like some men and women, 
they would stray on the highways and byways for 


y 
= 
| 
any 
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the morsels of herbage that tempted their tastes 
as they passed, and they wanted keeping in place. 
I could give three or four anecdotes, from per- 
sonal observation, of apparent intelligence in sheep 
and lambs, which would tend to show that they 
are not such shy and stupid animals as one might 
suppose from the bewildered specimens seen driven 
through our towns to the markets or the shambles ; 
but such anecdotes would be out of place here, and 
would extend this reply to an unreasonable length. 
J. E. T. 


Cambridge. 


A few years ago I happened to be in lodgings 
at Brussels, on one of the Boulevards, and almost 
every evening it used to be the delight of all our 
party to watch on the balcony for a flock of sheep 
preceded by the shepherd, which passed our win- 
dows daily. The shepherd was a tall man (unlike 
the average Belgian); he always carried a long 
stick in his hand, which he used as a kind of staff, 
grasping it in the middle. The traditional sheep 
dog walked by his side, but on no occasion, that 
we ever saw, did he interfere with the flock. In 
perfect silence did the shepherd proceed, and I 
never remember to have seen him look round after 
his sheep, or in any way seem to doubt their im- 
plicit obedience to his guidance. M. V. 


JACOBELLO DEL Fiore (5" §, vii. 368, 396.)— 

“ Jacobello del Fiore, peintre de l'école vénitienne, 
fils de Francesco del Fiore, florissait de 1401 A 1436. I 
dut étre éléve de son pére, qu'il ne tarda pas A surpasser. 
Dés l’an 1401 il commenga a se faire connaitre par un 
tableau qu'il fit pour Il’église Santo-Casciano de Pesaro. 
Lanzi indique dans la méme ville un autre tableau de sa 
main portant la date de 1409; tous deux étaient signés: 
Jacopetto de Flor. Son chef-d'ceuvre est un Couronne- 
ment de la Vierge placé dans la cathédrale de Ceneda, ville 
de la Marche Trévisane ; cette composition, d'une grande 
richesse de fizures, fut exécutée, dit un manuserit con- 
serve & léveché, en 1452, par Jacobello del Fiore, le 
premier peintre de ce temps, a) eximio ill/us temporis 
pictore Jacobello de Flore. Lanzi cite encore une Mudone 
de 1421 appartenant a la galerie G. Manfrin, et une 
figure de La Justice entre deux lions et deux archanges, 
portant la date de 1421, et peinte sur une armoire du 
palais del Magistrato 4 Venise. Flaminio Cornaro, dans 
sa description des églises de cette ville, indique un 
B. Pietro Gambacarto agenouillé, au monastére de Saint 
Jérome. Ridolfi attribue aussi a Jacobello une Vierge 
sur un tréne et quatre docteurs peints dans une salle de la 
confrérie della Carita, aujourd’bui Académie des Beaux 
Arts; mais ce tableau, qui porte la date de 1446, est 
évidemment d'une autre main. Jacobello fut un des 
premiers & peindre des personnages de grandeur natu- 
relle; il donna A ses figures de la beauté, de la noblesse, 
et,ce qui était plus rare alors, de Ja grice et de la 
souplesse. Vasari l'accuse 4 tort de les avoir placées 
sur la pointe des pieds, selon l'usaye des Grecs; personne 
plus que lui, au contraire, ne s‘efforca de s'éloigner de la 
roideur de l’école Byzantine; s'il tient encore de |’an- 
cienne manicre, c'est plutot par Vabus qu'il fit des dorures 
en relief que par tout autre défaut. E. B—n. 

“ Ridolfi, Vite degli illuatri Pittori Veneti—Vasari, 
Vite de Pittori—Lanzi, Storia della Pittura—Baldinucci, 
Notizie de’ Professori des Disegno, giunta di G. Piacenza— 


Ticozzi, Dizionario.”—Nouvelle Biographie Génirale, par 
MM. Firmin Didot fréeres, vol. xvii., Paris, 1856. 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 


Heracoic (5* vii. 8, 175, 278, 297, 358,)— 
Feld of Agbrig and Morley. In 1584 John Feld, 
of Ardeslow, in co. Ebor, Gent., bore Sa., a chey, 
(plain) betw. three garbes argt.; crest, a dexter 
hand ppr. issuing at the wrist from a cloud nobile, 
and holding a terrestrial globe. John Feld married 
Jane, daughter of John Amias, of Kent, and had 
issue Richard, Matthew, Christopher, John, Thomas, 
William, James, Martin, and Anne. 


Tue Orp Testament: Jewisn Avtnors (5% 
S. vii. 221, 269, 351.)—Some useful information on 
this point will be found in Sephardim: a History 
of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, by James 
Finn (Rivingtons, 1841). A list of writers and 
their writings is given for each century. 

E. Leaton 


“ MavuLeverer” (5 vii. 344.)—At the 
above reference 8S. T. P. derives this name from 
the word maul, meaning a mace. This is not more 
probable than the common derivation invented by 
Wm. Mauleverer, of Arncliffe, who drew up a 
pedigree of the family in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
The true derivation I apprehend to be from 
Maulevrier, near Caudebec, on the Seine, in Nor- 
mandy, or from another Maulevrier, near Le 
Chollet, in La Vendée—probably the latter, as the 
first of the name I can find is Sir Richard Maule- 
verer, who founded a priory at Allerton, temp. 
Hen. IIL., which king’s father was Count of Anjou 
and Maine. Wa. Browy. 


“ Batperpasu ” §, vii. 228, 274.)— 

“ Many words have degenerated. Who would imagine 
that a singer or tipler should derive his appellation from 
Jupiter? his fellows call him jovial. Our northern gods 
are respected as little. The vilest of prose or poetry is 
called balder-dash ; now Balder was among the Scandi- 
navians the presiding god of poetry and eloquence.”— 
V. W. 8. Landor’s Jim. Con., vol. ii., 1826, Colburn. 


F. D. 


“Txcipit 1s Scytiam,” &e. (5% 8. vi. 468; 
vii. 77.) —-“ This tritest of trite sayings ” is referred 
to by Andrews in his Antient and Modern Anec- 
dotes (London, 1790), p. 307, and as he has given 
a sort of history of this old proverb, I transcribe 
what he says of it : — 

“ The Latin adage, ‘ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare 
Charybdim,’ although it be cited and even disserted upon 
by Erasmus, yet he acknowledges that he is utterly 
ignorant of its author. However, Galleotus Martius de 
Narni (who died in 1476) acquaints us (in his work De 
Doctrina promiscua) that this celebrated line is to be 
found in Gualterus Gallus, de Gestis Alecandri, a book 
almost utterly unknown, but said by the very few who have 
perused it to be a very indifferent version of Quintus 


Curtius into Latin verse.’ 
%. W. H. Nasa, B.A. 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 
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“FopperHam”: “Foppercane” S. vi. 
187, 313, 479 ; vii. 37.)—I senda definition of the 
latter word and its locality, gained from inquiry of 
4 young woman who said she knew it well. Where? 
“Tn Lancashire, where her father had charge of a 
gentleman’s cattle: as a child, she had often gone 
with him into the foddergang.” What was it 
like? “A long passage between two great 
shippons, built to face each other; and the heads 
of each were supplied on opposite sides of the 
foddergang.” 

he Cumberland folks must have learnt shippon 
in Lancashire ; byre is our word: but did they 
take, or find there, fod I rgang ? The Imperial 
Dictionary has “ Foddering-passage.” The arrange- 
ment seems new, belonging to great farms, but the 
name old, as with us. 

What is the meaning of 
scription of the spoliation of Roche Abbey—first 
in Fras r, Sept., 1876. and since quote d by 
Mr. Piceor, 5% HG! Letters con- 
tains the description by an eye-wi 
the kad into 


, wherein t 


“fodders” in the de- 


S. Vi. 
tness 

fodders plucked 
e monks sat when 


like the seats in minsters, 


“The persons that cast 
up all the seats in the choi 
they said service, which we 
and burned them, and melted tl 


although there was wood plenty within a flight shot of 
them, for the abbey stood among woods and rocks of 
stone, in which rocks were pewter vessels found that 
were conveyed away and there hid,” Xe. 

M. P. 

Cumberland. 

Aveustvs Axnp Heron (5™ iv. 3453. vii. 
298, B36 Will any gentleman who has access to 
fa niles of the Vatican and Alexandrine MSS 
kindly state whether ist] ’ 
those MSS., vio 
tr form 
car ire wi 
add th 


ischendorf, 1 
that MS., in 
Testament retal 
was known. 

Arbuthnott, N.B. 

DescENDANTS OF THE Recicipes (5 S. vii 
47, 196, 253, 276, 379.)—The Rev. Mr. Robins, 
an Episcopal clergyman of this city, and who isa 
descendant of Whalley, recentl) 
address before the Historical Society of 
vania, in which he endeavoured to prove th 
Whalley died in Maryland, and not in New Eng- 
land, as commonly supposed. UNEDA, 
Philadelphia, 


@ wit 


Avctnors or Qvotations WANTED 
450.) — 
“Oh! what avails to understand?” 
H. M. will find this and several other savage verses in 
Punch soon after the publication of the New Timon. 


They were our present Laureate’s answer to the “ school- 
miss Alfred’s” lines by Sir Bulwer Lytton, but have never 
been reprinted by the Laureate himself. H. M. will find 
the lines and many other suppressed poems of the 
Laureate’s in almost any of the American editions, and 
especially in one published by Harper Brothers, New 
York. Estr, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

On Hospital Organisation, with Special Reference to the 
Organisation of Hospitals for Children. By Charles 
West, M.D. (Maecmillan.) 

Ix this country, so remarkable for the large number of 

charities supported by voluntary contributions, a work 

on the administration of hospitals can never fail to excite 
the interest of the public. Dr. West's book has the rare 
advantage of being written by a gentleman not only of 
the highest professional standing, but a recognized expert 
in the economy and management of asylums for the sick. 

Dr. West is the founder, in fact, of one of the most popular 

of all the medical charities in London—the Hospital for 

Sick Children in Ormond Street. This work on hospital 

organization may, for the above reasons, be looked upon 

as a text-book which supplies a great want by clearly 
and systematically explaining how the business of a hos- 
pital ¢s, and how it siould be, carried on. In scope and 


| in clearness of style it may be placed by the side of the 


lead therewithall, | 


delivered an } 
Pennsvl- | 


| ladies of ge 


| 


late Dr. Parkes’s excellent little treatise on Public 
Health, brought out a year since, shortly after the 
lamented decease of the author 

Dr. West commences with a few remarks on the com- 
mittees of management which rule most of the smaller 
hospitals. He deplores the absolute want of special know- 


ledge under which the members of these committees 
labour, and recommends that higl experienced 
managers should be appointed after the governors have 
closely scrutinized the testimonials of candidates, and 
taken the pains to make sure that such certificates have 
been awarded Ly medical men or gentlemen connected 
vith hospital management. Dr. West next passes to the 
subject of the election of m ‘al officers. But the 
juestion concerning nursing is the essence of Dr. West's 
manual, T author enters deeply into the relative 
advantages of religious sisterhoods and lay nurses. He 
ndeavours to show that in Catholic countries the hos- 
ital si-ters never interfere with the lay management of 
the institutions wherein they attend to the bodily wants 


of sick folk. The nurses in Paris and Vienna are, no 


loult, asa rule, very good, though too few. Dr. West 
lecided|s at nurses should be of the same social 
cust tients. He most justly admires the 
princip! ‘taking nursing for honest wages, which 
is at le oble as the sometimes sentimental self- 
sacrifice of ladies who nurse for nothing. Still, though 
the deep practicality of rough, experienced women, who 
ire head nurses in the wards of our great endowed hos- 
pitals, makes them the very best of their vocation, it 


to us better that the administrative duties of 
natron and superintendent of nurses should be fulfilled by 
education, where their social position gives 
them authority over the direct watchers of the sick poor, 
whereas should these ladies mix more closely with both 
these latter folk, they would be less respected and more 
distrusted. Dr. West's remarks on the management of 
children’s hospitals must be read in full, for quotations 
would incompletely demonstrate his sound practical 
remarks on a subject in which he is so much at home. 
Every charitable person will be benefited by the perusal 
of the learned author's opinions on the ordering and 
nursing in institutions for the relief of infant sufferers. 
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Liber Precum Publicavum Ecclesia Anglicane. A 
Gulielmo Bright, S.T.P., et Petro G. Medd, A.M. 
Latine redditus. Editio Tertia, cum Appendice. 
(Rivington.) 

Two processes of translation, each of high value to differ- 

ent portions of the Christian Church, are attracting the 

labours of eminent liturgiologists and theologians. 

While Professor Friedrich and other distinguished Old 

Catholic leaders are engaged in giving their people ver- 

nacular translations of the offices which they have 

hitherto known only in the ancient ecclesiastical lan- 
guage of the West, Canon Bright and Mr. Medd have 
been laying Anglicans under great obligations by their 

Latin translation of the Book of Common Prayer. The 

resent edition ought to supersede the previous ones, for 
its value is greatly increased by the versions of the First 

English Reformed Liturgy and the Scottish and Scoto- 

American Liturgies, now first added to the book. Will 

not the learned editors add to the obligations under 

which they have already laid Anglican Churchmen by 
ublishing a cheap edition, if not of the entire work, at 
east of its new features? We believe that a reprint of 
the Latin version of the existing Enzlish Liturgy of the 

Eucharist, with the First Reformed, the Scottish, and 

the American Liturgies in parallel columns, would form 

in itself an extremely valuable handbook of comparative 
liturgiology, adapted to meet many needs in the present 
state of Christendom. 

The Question of Spelling Reform. 
Bikkers. (Hachette.) 

A conTRIBUTION to a vexed question which is beginning 
to much vex simple folk, who would fain be allowed to 
enjoy existing orthoepy, and die in peace—according to 
the common way of spelling it. Still the Augewn stable 
needs cleaning out, and this sixpennyworth of observa- 
tions is made towards the effectual doing of it. 

Illustrated Guide to the War of Sultan, Slav, and Czar. 
An excellent shilling’s-worth. The book is well com- 

piled, full of information, and with portraits of personages 

on both sides, which raise a feeling of gratitude that we 
are not under the hard yoke of either. 


By Alex. V. W. 


Notices of the Services of the 27th Northumbrian Light 
Infantry Militia. By Wm. Adamson, Senior Captain. 
(Newcastle, Robinson.) 

Captain ADAMson’s work affords materials towards a full 

history of our militia. If the halberds of the sergeants 

were as long as the song on the Northumberland Buffs, 
the French or any other foeman would never have got 
much within a furlong of the regiment. 

Roya Arcu 8.—A special 
meeting of this society was held on this day, in order to 
afford its members the opportunity of personally welcom- 
ing the arrival in this country of Mrs. Schliemann, to 
whom the honorary membership had recently been pre- 
sented.— Under the presidency of Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide a brilliant and crowded assemblage listened to a 
paper read by the distinguished visitor on “ The High 
Culture of the Ancient Greeks and the Agents who con- 
tributed to it; the Advantages of the Language of Plato; 
and, further, on the share the Authoress has taken in 
the Discoveries at Troy and Mycenz."’ Afterwards Dr. 
Schliemann and Mr. Gladstone addressed the meeting on 
the same subject, and also on the question of Greek 
pronunciation. Lord Houghton, Mr. Charles Newton, 
and the Greek Minister followed. 

SHAKSPEARR AND Frowers.—As Falstaff’s wit was 
provocative of wit in others, so the charm in every phase 
of Shakspeare’s mind evokes pleasant specula’ion in other 
minds. The manner in which our great dramatist brings 
his knowledge of “baleful weeds” and his love for 


* precious-juiced flowers” to bear upon his varied and 
mighty themes, has lately been pleasantly illustrated in 
a series of papers in The Garden, written by Mr. H. N, 
Ellacombe, the son of an accomplished and learned 
antiquary, whose contributions often enrich these 
columns. Those who share our admiration for Shak- 
speare and flowers will thank us for calling attention to 
these pleasant bits of gossip on “The Plant Lore of 
Shakspeare.” 

Tue Caturprat Cuvrcn or St. ALBANS.—Mr. Murray 
has most opportunely added to his valuable series of 
Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England one which in 
brief compass and clear details gives a history of the 
foundation of the Abbey of St. Albans, and of the exist- 
ing building. It is, however, a history which, in truth, 
begins with the church built by Offa of Mercia in 793, 
which edifice was standing in 1077, the year of Paul of 
Caen, the first Vorman abbot. Paul (with the ruins of 
Roman Verulamium for a quarry, and with material 
supplied by the old Saxon church which was pulled 
down, added to other materials long stored up by former 
abbots with a view to rebuilding) completed, in eleven 
years, ‘‘the vastest and sternest structure of his age.” 
It was not dedicated till 1115. The fe-tivities on that 
ocexsion were continued rather longer than those which 
marked the inauguration or installation of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Claughton as Bishop of St. Albans (a new 
diocese) on Tues At the dedication in 1115, “ Henry 
I. and his queen were present. There was a great con- 
course of nobles, bishops, and abbots, and the whole 
company remained feasting at St. Albans throngh 
Christmastide to the Epiphany.” It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that the particular solemnity of Tuesday was 
not shared in by some royal presence, the occasion was 
so ‘fespecial.” It must be remembered, however, that 
royalty has many duties, and that even princes and 
princesses, with all good will, are not ubiquitous. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 


Os all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

L. Bansé.—For Elizabethan English, see Nares’s 
Glossary, edited by Halliwell and Wright, 2 vols. 8vo., 
185¥. For older English of twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries), Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary, second 
edition, 4to., 1873. 

T. O.—Scott did not forget there was such a Bible. 
In Redgvuntlet, Mrs. Cantrips of Kittlebasket ‘“ never 
read a chapter excepting out of a Cambridge Bible, 
printed by Daniel, and bound in embroidered velvet.” 

M. P. and all Correspondents will greatly oblige us 
by writing their Notes, Queries, and Replies on separate 
sheets of paper 

Davip (Guillaume Tostel.”)—Pray for- 
ward the query. 

Grorrrey S. vii, 449.)—For tenure, read 
tenor. 

Sepastran.—Next week. 

“CasTRA IN AQuis.”—Please send name and address. 


(2.4. 


VOTICE 
Editorial C »mmunications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Basiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strarid, London, W.C. 
We bez leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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